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JACOB BARKER. 


ACOB BARKER was born on Swan Island, Kennebec, then 
J the Province, and now the State of Maine, on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1779, during a temporary residence of his parents, but 
claimed the little Island of Nantucket, lying off the coast of New 
England, as the place of his nativity, although only brought up 
there. Jacob Barker and Benjamin Franklin descended from the 
same ancestral stock ; Jacob Barker being third cousin in the pa- 
ternal, and fourth cousin in the maternal, line, to Benjamin Frank- 
lin. There was a striking personal resemblance between these 
two very remarkable men ; nor were they unlike in their prominent 
traits of character. Both have made their mark in history. The 
former, by his genius and labors, illuminated the world of science, 
and led in the counsels of statesmen and diplomats; the latter 
won great distinction as a leader in mercantile and financial af- 
fairs, and played an important part in the politics of his country. 
The mothers of both were born in Nantucket. The childhood of 
Mr. Barker was spent in his island home, where he early caught 
the inspiration of the sea. Nor is it strange that in his boyish 
ambition, he should choose the sea as the theater on which to try 
his fortune in life. There, in his boyish sports, he showed his un- 
daunted spirit, as he would launch his boat upon the waves, and 
play with danger as if enamored of its perils—fit emblem and 
foreshadowing of the fearless and indomitable courage which 
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characterized his conduct through a long and stormy life of un- 
rest, amid the conflicts and competitions of business and public 
affairs. His disposition and aptitude for trading and mer- 
cantile pursuits displayed themselves at a remarkably early period 
of his life. While quite a boy, he would send little sums of 
money by the captain of his brother’s packet, to Boston, to pur- 
chase something for the Nantucket market, which he would sell 
on his own account on the return of the packet. His brother 
James allowed him, on several occasions, to go as cabin-boy in 
his packet to Boston and New York. 

At the age of sixteen he left Nantucket to enter school in New 
Bedford. It wasthen he first met Miss Hazzard, who afterward be- 
came his wife. He remained at school only about a year, and 
then served, for a short time, as a clerk in acountry store. But 
his aims were higher; yielding to his early predilections, and 
stirred by his youthful ambition, he determined at once to enter 
upon the life of a sailor, and shipped as a raw hand on board a 
packet bound for New York, with the understanding that he might 
be discharged at that place, could he procure a berth on board a 
ship bound for the East Indies. 

On his arrival in New York, he was induced, by his brother 
Abraham, to abandon his sea-faring schemes, and enter the count- 
ing-house of Isaac Hicks, a commission merchant of high stand- 
ing. At this time his capital consisted of one hundred dollars in 
money, the result of his trafficking in Nantucket, together with in- 
vestments already made in absent adventures, which yielded 
another hundred. So, at the age of seventeen, with two hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and a position in one of the first mercantile 
houses in New York, Jacob Barker began the real business of life. 
He devoted himself with fidelity to the service of Mr. Hicks, 
but neglected no opportunity for indulging his early-formed habit 
of trading on his own account. He was sent to Nantucket, by 
several prominent merchants in New York, to purchase ships for 
them. He went twice to the island on this errand and bought 
three ships. The transactions were in the highest degree credita- 
ble to the young agent, and evinced a maturity of judgment, a 
readiness to comprehend emergencies, and a quickness and en- 
ergy in executing his plans that were astonishing in one of his age. 
For these services, his employer received a commission on the 
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whole amount of the purchase-money of two and a half per cent. 
During his minority he not only traded with foreign countries, 
but also became part owner in there ships and a brig, and kept an 
account with the United States Branch Bank. 

In these simple facts we reach the comprehensive commentary 
on the character of his boyhood. There were no fortuitous 
chances, and unreflected and thoughtless adventures that worked 
this result, but an abiding self-reliance, restless activity, and well- 
considered plans. The value of the property was not so much in 
its possession, as in the self-training and discipline resulting from 
the efforts put forth to realize it, fitting him for the sterner strug- 
gles of manhood. 

In 1801, Mr. Barker commenced business on his own account 
as a commission merchant. On the 27th of August of the same 
year, he was married to his former school-mate Elizabeth Hazzard, 
daughter of Thomas Hazzard, of New Bedford. They lived 
together sixty years, until she died, in the year 1861. They had 
a large family ; eight sons and four daughters; six of whom are 
now living. While at his wedding dinner a letter was handed to 
him, which informed him of the loss of all his property, in conse- 
quence of having endorsed and sold bills of exchange for an Irish 
merchant, one Henry Delaves, who was one of the wedding party,and 
to whom Mr. Barker after reading it handed the letter. He also 
read it, and then at the invitation of Mr. Barker, took wine with 
him. The rest of the party were ignorant of the contents of the 
letter. Neither the equanimity of Mr. Barker nor the joyfulness 
of the occasion were disturbed by the unexpected intelligence, 
and full of confidence and hope, he bore his young wife to his 
home in New York. The dishonored bills were paid, but in so 
doing Mr. Barker lost all of his earnings upto that time. He 
continued his business, which soon became very extensive ; but 
he soon was dissatisfied with commission business, as he believed 
in the great futute of the country, in the increase of commerce 
both internal and foreign, and therefore he embarked also in mar- 
itime trade. Directing his energies to this new field of enter- 
prise, his ships soon began to float on every sea. With Russia he 
opened a large trade. He established a house in Liverpool. He 
continued his maritime operations till be became the largest ship- 
owner in the country, with the exception of Mr. William Gray, 
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of Boston. While he extended his operations all over the world, 
he never forgot his native place, and was always ready to extend 
any aid within his power. 

In 1825, the merchants and banks of Nantucket became embar- 
rassed ; they applied to him, and through his agency procured a 
loan of three hundred thousand dollars, on a pledge of oil to be 
left on the island. He also first supplied the island with steam 
communication with the mainland, by furnishing the steamer 
Marco Bozzaris. He mediated between the merchants of Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford, and urged co-operation upon them, and 
thereby restored confidence in the oil market, and brought wealth 
to both places. He supplied the Government for seven years with 
all the oil used in the light-houses of the United States. 

In 1806, Mr. Barker imported on consignment to himself by a 
London house, for account of Robert Fulton, the first steam-en- 
gine ever used in the propulsion of vessels. Mr. Barker had the 
good fortune to have the services of the poet Fitz Green Halleck, 
for nearly twenty years, as his confidential clerk, and there always 
existed between them a warm love, and ardent friendship. Jacob 
Little was also in his employ. Mr. Barker was early led to study 
the laws and principles of trades, in their more comprehensiv, 
relation to the science of political economy, to trace the connec- 
tions between the policy of government, and the resulting condi- 
tions of commerce and finance. He felt the need of encouraging 
home manufactures, and aiding internal commerce, to insure 
true liberty and independence. This feeling, together with his warm 
patriotism, led him early to take an active part in politics, into 
which he carried all the zeal of his earnest and restless nature. 
He was born a Democrat, and he lived a Democrat. He espoused 
the cause of Thomas Jefferson; he defended the Embargo and 
Non-importation Acts; he advocated the purchase of Louisiana ; 
he opposed war with Great Britain in 1812, but when actual war 
came, the war policy of Mr. Madison was supported by him. 

All were detrimental to his private interests, and tended to the 
ruin of his prosperity. When Madison became President, the 
embargo had been repealed, and non-intercourse with Great 
Britain and her colonies substituted, but proving ineffectual as a 
protection to our mercantile marine, and maritime rights, both 
parties aroused to a sense of the national honor—the Federalists 
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insisting on a war with France, the Democrats, with Jacob Barker 
as a leader, as earnestly opposing it. The latter maintained that 
France was powerless to do us harm, and that Great Britain was 
our most formidable foe. D2 Witt Clinton and Jacob Barker 
spoke on opposite sides in New York. De Witt Clinton was sup- 
ported by the Federalists, as candidate for the Presidency, and 
President Madison by the D2mocrats. The Democracy prevailed, 
and Madison recommended a declaration of war against Great 
Britain, preceded by an embargo, enacted to be in force for 
ninety days. 

On information from E gland, foreshadowing the speedy re- 
scinding of the Order in Council, Mr. Barkerdrew up a momorial 
to Congress, signed by men of all shades of political: opinion, 
headed by John Jacob Astor, asking to have the embargo con- 
tinued and the declaration of war postponed. 

This memorial was presented to the Senate, only the day be 
fore the declaration of war, and was therefore ineffectual, the war 
party being unable to recede from their position. The Orders in 
Council were rescinded twenty-one days after, and before the news 
of war had reached England, thus establishing the power of the 
estrictive measures. 

Mr. Barker believed that the declaration of war had put in re- 
quisition the services of every American citizen, and that each 
should do the work for which he was best fitted. The declaration 
of war having taken place, the leaders of the Federal party hoped 
to obtain possession of the reins of government, by depriving the 
administration of the. means of carrying it on. Large amounts 
of money were necessary to equip armies, and to build navies, 
There was at that time no elastic issue of legal tender notes to 
meet the wants of the war and navy departments—to keep the 
money market.easy and prevent financial distress. The sole de- 
pendence then was on the people; the banks and moneyed institu- 
tions of the country being in the hands of the Federalists. 

On the 8th of October, 1813, Congress passed an act author- 
izing the borrowing of sixteen millions of dollars. For this loan 
the public were invited to send in proposals to the Treasury De- 
partment. This appeal proved a most lamentable failure, only 
about four millions of dollars having been offered; it seemed as 
though the Government must yield for want of support, and the 
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nation bow to Great Britain. These circumstances induced Mr. 
Barker to undertake the raising of money for the use of theGovern- 
ment. He accordingly opened a subscription book, and with 
great exertion succeeded in procuring subscriptions to the amount 
of two millions four hundred thousand dollars. A large propor- 
tion of the subscribers were Federalists. Mr. Barker did not 
stop here, but proceeded to obtain additional subscriptions, and 
to make such arrangements as enabled him to furnish five mil- 
lions of dollars. Rejoicing in his success, and justly proud of 
his ability to replenish an exhausted treasury, he went to Wash- 
ington to make the offer. On the day of his arrival at that place 
Mr. Alexander C. Hanson, a member of Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered a very violent speech, in which he stated that 
the Government was destitute of funds, and unable to borrow a 
single million in all America; that the merchants would refuse 
to make further advances, and that the administration had already 
obtained the last dollar in the power of its friends to furnish. 
He said that his information was derived from the best informed 
merchants in the country, and that he could not be mistaken. 

An alarm of that nature generally prevailed. Congress itself 
appeared dejected at the gloomy prospect which was presented. 

In the evening, Mr. Barker had an interview with Mr. Calhoun 
and others, and disclosed to them the object of his visit to Wash- 
ington. 

On the next day, Mr. Bidd, a member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, replied to Mr. Hanson, and informed Congress 
that Jacob Barker had proved the willingness of the people to 
sustain the administration. His statement gave great satisfaction 
to the Democratic members, and filled the opposition with aston- 
ishment and alarm. ‘The subscription had been made in so quiet 
a way, that the existence of such a fund was unknown in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Barker at once offered to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Sheldon, a loan of five millions of dollars, on the same terms 
as Government had allowed for the sixteen million loan, instead 
of exacting better terms, which could have been obtained. 

The Secretary replied, that, inasmuch as no law authorizing a 
loan had as yet passed, he couid not give a decisive answer. 

On the 2d of August, 1813, a law was passed authorizing a loan 
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of seven millions and a half of dollars. The whole loan was 
taken in a few days. 

Shortly after this loan was closed, money became more scarce 
and the wants of Government seemed to increase. Mr. Barker, 
in his desire to render efficient aid, called a meeting of his friends 
to consult for the purpose of devising some plan that would give 
the necessary relief. He proposed the establishment .of a National 
Bank, and his proposition was coincided in and confirmed by his 
friends. He accordingly prepared a petition to Congress for such 
an institution. Copies of the petition were sent to the principal 
cities, but it was only acted upon in Philadelphia and New York. 

Mr. Barker went to Washington in January, 1814, and remained 
there until after Congress adjourned, endeavoring to convince 
the members of both houses that, without the establishment of a 
National Bank, the Government would be unable to obtain the 
money necessary for war purposes. The measure, however, failed, 
nearly all the Federalist members opposing it. 

On the 24th of March, Congress passed a law authorizing the 
President to borrow twenty-five millions of dollars. It was adver- 
tised for, to be closed on the 2d of May. The Secretary of the 
Treasury invited proposals for ten millions of dollars; a greater 
sum was wanted, but he was afraid to offer more at one time. 
Mr. Barker offered to take five millions of dollars of this loan. 
After much negotiation with E. W. Campbell, Secretary of the 
Treasury, he agreed on the 2d of May, 1814, to take the amount 
named. 

No man of that day worked so hard to preserve the credit and 
honor of the country. Had the promised conditions of the loan 
been fulfilled, Jacob Barker would have been able to furnish the 
means for the entire conduct of the war, so complete were his 
arrangements with the banks. 

Charles J. Ingersoll, in speaking of Mr. Barker, said that he 
thought the aid given to the Government by him during the war 
of 1812 was quite as important as that of Mr. Morris during the 
war of the Revolution. 

In the autumn of 1814, Mr. Barker again urged the establish- 
ment of a National Bank, and at last was supported by the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet ; all had become convinced that there was no 
alternative but todo it. Previous to leaving New York, he ob- 
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tained, to a petition to Congress for the establishment of such a 
bank, the names of many of the most respectable and wealthy citi- 
zens, of both political parties, and forwarded it to Washington ; 
it was presented to Congress and referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Before Mr. Barker reached Washington, Mr. 
Campbell, Secretary of the Treasury, resigned his portfolio, and 
in a few days Alexander J. Dallas, of Philadelphia, was appointed 
in his place. 

Mr. Dallas entered on his duties as Secretary on the 13th of 
October, 1814, fully impressed that a National Bank was a neces- 
sity. On the 15th of October, Mr. Barker submitted his plan to 
Mr. Dallas. Mr. Dallas soon recommended the establishment of 
a National Bank at Philadelphia, and a bill to that effect was of- 
fered in Congress, but not acted upon until the next session of 
Congress, and until after peace was proclaimed. In the late war, 
those who furnished aid to the Government in the hour of need, 
were helped by united public opinion, by the wealth of the na- 
tion, by well-developed systems of banking, and by the issue of a 
large irredeemable currency. They were honored as patriots, 
and justly so; but what praise is due to him who, when money 
was scarce, ‘banks few, opposition strong, enemies bitter, gave, 
of his own means, and by the most persevering efforts induced 
others to take the loan, and when, too, but for the money fur- 
nished by him, the war must have flagged, and England have 
been triumphant. 

Mr. Barker was in Washington at the time of the battle of 
Bladensburg, when the British army was advancing on the capital. 
At the request of Mrs. Madison, he and Robert J. L. Depeyster 
took from the White House the only original full-length portrait 
of Washington, by Stuart, and carried it to a place of safety. 

Mr. Barker lost most of his vessels during the war, namely : 
the ‘‘Rodman,’’ the ‘‘ Dolphin,’’ the ‘‘ Catharine Jane,’’ the 
‘* Joseph Reiketson,’’ the ‘‘ Champlain,”’ the ‘‘ Eliza Ann,’’ the 
‘* Leander,’’ the ‘‘ Juno,’’ the ‘‘ Driade,’’ the ‘“‘ Jasin’’ and the 
‘Lady Madison.’’ There was no insurance either on the vessels 
or on the cargoes. 

At the close of the war Mr. Barker resumed his commercial 
business both at New York and at Liverpool, and established a 
bank in New York, became a candidate and was elected a mem- 
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ber of the New York Senate. While a member of the Senate he 
was also a member of the Court of Errors. He differed in opinion 
with Chancellor Kent in an insurance case; the chancellor con- 
tended that if the master of a ship intended to deviate from the 
voyage, asstated in the policy, the insurance was forfeited ; and 
Mr. Barker, that forfeiture should only follow upon actual devia- 
tion. The court sustained the opinion of Mr. Barker by a vote 
of fifteen to eight. Since that time this decision has been a law 
on this subject in England, France and America. 

He advocated, while in the Senate, the building of the Erie 
canal. He was a warm friend of De Witt Clinton, and an early 
supporter of General Jackson—in fact, he first nominated him 
for the Presidency. 

In the year 1834, Mr. Barker went to New Orleans to look 
after some mortgages on Louisiana plantations, and was so im- 
pressed with the prosperity of that city, that he moved his family 
there from New York. He made it his home until the year 1869, 
when he came to Philadelphia where he resided two years and a 
half with his son. He died on the 26th of December 1871. 

On the question of slavery Mr. Barker, inherited the opinions 
and feelings of the Quakers, from whom he sprung, and, although 
a resident of New Orleans, he never hesitated to express himself 
freely on the subject. He sent several colored boys to Europe to 
be educated, believing that the difference in the races was attribu- 
table more to their education and habits than to other causes. He 
was not, however, successful in his choice. There never was any 
doubt in his mind that slavery was contrary to that great principle 
which teaches us to do unto others as we would they should do to 
us. He was elected to Congress in 1865, but was never permitted 
to take his seat. Asa type and representative of a class which 
has sprung from the bosom of our great commercial communities, 
those who, while they determine and control the operations of 
trade and finance, at the same time make themselves felt in the 
affairs of Government and politics, as well as the general progress 
of society, Jacob Barker never had his equal in America. 

Unselfish and self-reliant, he often suffered loss and defeat of his 
plans by a too hasty expression of his convictions. His quick- 
ness of perception and soundness of judgment, combined with 
impatience and impulsiveness of character, caused him to rely too 
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much upon his own powers, and too often to disregard the power 
of co-operation. But it was this very independence, clearness of 
judgment, and evident sincerity and unselfishness, which give his 
opinions so much weightlwith such men as Madison, Hamilton and 
Clinton. His mental powers were backed up by the highest phys- 
ical courage,a quality really essentialto true greatness. He was 
also possessed of a rength of constitstution which gave him vast 
power of endurance. Jacob Barker was born in the State of Maine 
on the 17th of December 1779, and died in Philadelphia on the 
26th of December 1871, and consequently had lived more than 
ninety-two years. 








THE KING AND THE PROFESSORS. 


HE wail followed close upon the jubilee at the University of 

Gottingen, in the year of our Lord 1837. On the 17th, 
18th and 19th days of September, the centennial anniversary of 
the University’s birth threw the quiet old town into a flutter of 
festive excitement. Men of prodigious reputation, hailing from 
all parts of Germany, jostled against each other in the streets; on 
a single stroll, a lucky fellow might have caught a glimpse of 
Humboldt, Thiersch, Welker, Gesenius, Lachmann, Ritschl, Julius 
Muller, Wegscheider, Wachsmuth and Hurter, the latter in knee- 
breeches, silk-hose and silver-buckled shoes. All these, and many 
others of equal renown, had come to offer their birthday greetings 
to the famous Georgia Augusta. Massmann sent from Munich his 
congratulations in Gothic, winding up with the Gaudeamus igitur 
in that long defunct idiom. Many were the incidents of those 
memorable days. Gieseler, the well-known church historian, spoke 
at the unveiling of William the Fourth’s statue. Ottfried Muller, 
the admired author of the ‘“‘ Dorians’’ and the ‘‘ Archeology of 
Art,’ delivered the inaugural at the new University building. 
Called out by an enthusiastic crowd (men of hoary heads vying with 
freshmen in lusty vivats), Humboldt held forth from the balcony of 
Dietrich’s publishing house. The famous naturalist was now a man 
of 66 years, but young compared with his old teacher Blumen- 
bach, whom he was delighted to embrace once more. Blumenbach, 
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the Nestor of science, So well known through his division of the 
human family in five races, had been professor at Gottingen since 
more than half a century, and could tell of the University’s 5oth 
anniversary in 1787, in which he had taken part. 

The most popular feature of the celebration was the grand pro- 
cession of professors, students and alumni, gaudy with banners, 
badges and floral display. The students, divided in columns of 
corps and landsmannschaften, sported (by special indulgence) on 
caps and sashes the colors of their semi-secret organizations. 
None of them was more conspicuous than the South Carolinian 
Grant, who, as the solitary representative of the great republic of 
the West, proudly bore the Star Spangled Banner, that had never 
before waved in the streets of Gottingen. And while the learned 
masters of science—Humboldt, Gans, Weber, Blumenbach, etc., 
discussed at the solemn meeting of the Academy of Science the 
great problems of nature, the students, joined by many alumni 
(‘Old Boys’’ and ‘‘Mossy Heads’’), repaired to their favorite 
haunts—Rhons’ Hill, Sehlen’s Garden, the ‘‘ Ka/ser’’? and the 
Universitat's Kneipe, plunging into boisterous mirth, rending the 
air with ‘‘ Zandesvater’’ and ‘‘ Gaudeamus,’’ pledging to each 
other at the joyous wassail faithful brotherhood and eternal friend- 
ship. 

It was a jubilee, a three days’ outburst of solemn, sentimental 
and frolicsome exultation. And still there was a dark cloud 
lurking on the horizon that excited concern. Among the many 
distinguished guests that had accepted the invitation to the cen- 
tennial celebration, there was one, in rank the most exalted, who 
has not been mentioned yet, viz.: his Majesty, King Ernestus Au- 
gustus, who three months before had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in Hanover. It was he whom many people eyed with nerv- 
ous anxiety, while the deferential honors, to which his position 
entitled him, were freely bestowed. 

Ernestus Augustus is well known to all readers of English his- 
tory as the Duke of Cumberland, a son of George III. and 
brother of George IV. and William IV. He was identified with 
the High Tory Church and party, took an active part in the 
Opposition to Catholic emancipation, and was, as Grand Master of 
the Orange lodges, feared as a schemer who might, at the head 


of that powerful organization, grasp at the throne of England. 
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Against the alarming spread of Orange lodges in the army, with 
the connivance of this ambitious Grand Master, who was also Field 
Marshal in the army, the lower house of Parliament arrayed 
itself by an energetic address to the crown, in which the Duke’s 
name was expressly inserted.* He was bitterly hated by the lib- 
eral party, and atrocious stories concernimg his profligacy and 
crimes found ready credence. His unpopularity in England be- 
came so great that he expatriated himself to Berlin, a place he 
found the more congenial, as his wife was Queen Louise’s sister. 
Upon the death of his brother, William IV. (June 2oth, 1837), 
the connection of England and Hanover, under the same crown, 
which had continued since the elevation of George I., in 1714, 
was severed. Victoria, the daughter of the Duke of Kent, be- 
came Queen of England; and Hanover, where no woman can rule, 
fell to the Duke of Cumberland as the lawful successor. The peo- 
ple of that kingdom were on the whole well pleased with the change 
thus brought about. It was to them a satisfaction to have again 
a king to themselves, one residing in their own country. While 
under George I., who preferred Hanover and Herrenhausen to 
London and Windsor, they might have looked upon the British 
Enpire as a gigantic province annexed to little Hanover, this 
agreeabie delusion had long vanished under the law of political 
gravitation, and the old Welfic patrimony had become a mere ap- 
pendage to the larger kingdom. Now, Hanover had again a home 
king. But alas! the first words he spoke to his subjects betok- 
ened no good. A manifesto of July 5th, in which Ernestus offi- 
cially announced his accession to the government, contained the 
declaration that the king did not consider the constitution then 
in force as binding on him. The legislature, which was in session, 
was dissolved. Anxiety and distrust fell like a blight upon 
the fresh blossoms of hope and joy. Would the king dare, upon 
his own respunsibility, to set aside the fundamental law of the 
land, the Constitution of 1833, which had been framed by a 
properly chosen assembly, sanctioned by the late king’s approval, 
sworn to by all public functionaries? As yet, it stood, though 
slurred by the royal proclamation. As time wore on, and the 
alarming manifesto was not followed up by any act consummat- 
ing the threatened coup d’etat, the hope gained ground that the 





*See THE PENN MONTHLY for September, 1870. Article: Orange and Green- 
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king, after a sober second thought, would bow to the supremacy 
of law, and accept, as a new sovereign is bound to do, the status 
quo of his predecessor. 

It was during this suspense between reviving confidence and 
lurking anxiety that the great centennial jubilee of Gottingen oc- 
curred, and it will now be understood why the royal guest aawk- 
ened uneasy thoughts, as if he were a storm-king, brewing mis- 
chief. 

Another month passed without change in the situation. It 
was now generally believed that the trouble had blown over and 
that the country would remain at peace with its sovereign. 

This hope was soon blasted. Oat he rst of November the blow 
was struck. The king declared, by a new manifesto, the constitu- 
tion of 1833 invalid, annulled, void and of no effect. The law 
of 1819, with its aristocratic features, which had been superseded 
by that of 1833, was by astroke of pen re-established. No act 
ever was more emphatically the assertion of the divine right of 
kings to do as they please ; no proceeding ever declared so une- 
quivocally that subjects have no rights which a king is bound to 
respect. To insist, as Ernestus did, that the constitution had no 
legal validity, was one of those cloaking phrases that always adorn 
despotic edicts. He never proposed to test the question of valid- 
ity. It was not brought before legislature or court. The king 
raised it, constituted himself the competent forum and decided 
it. Sic volo, sic jubeo. 

We shall not follow up the history of this conflict—in which 
might triumphed over right—except so far as the University of 
Gottingen became involved in it. German universities are not 
merely establishments were young men are instructed in certain 
things. They are the centres of thought and intense intellectual 
life, the perennial springs of civilizing ideas, the gathering 
places of the nation’s rising hope. 

Among the professors there are found the most prominent men 
of the times, men of solid learning, calm judgment and unwav- 
ering principles. While keeping aloof from partisan warfare, 
they do not remain indifferent to questions that affect the honor 
and welfare of the country. ‘‘The frank and uncorrupted mind of 
youth demands,’’ says Jacob Grimm, “‘ that the professor should 
apply to all questions on important matters of life and state the 
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highest moral standard, and answer them with honest truth.’’ It 
was thus that the king’s overthrow of the constitution became a 
concern of the University. And not only morally and inferen- 
tially did the issue present itself to the professors, but also 
directly and personally, inasmuch as all professors had, as ser- 
vants of the State, taken the oath to the constitution. True, 
Ernestus Augustus did not fail to grant a general release from these 
oaths, but the right to wipe out oaths was not less questionable 
than that of expunging aconstitution. 

When the king’s bold determination to ride rough shod over 
law and constitution became known in university circles, it was 
generally denounced as a direct attack upon the most sacred 
rights of the citizens, as the bad act of abad man. But when the 
question came up what course the university should pursue, the 
counsels were anything but in unison. Many ofthe most prominent 
members felt that silence would be acrime. Should they, the 
foremost in science and learning, lay themselves open to the 
taunt that book lore had blunted their conscience, that a great 
emergency had found them cold and torpid, that their country’s 
throes could elicit from them no other answer than: ‘‘ Ve turda 
meos circulos ?’ Others, however, pleaded the inexpediency of 
action ; the older professors wanted no disturbance; some, who 
had at first taken strong ground, had their resolution shaken by 
fear of consequences. When it came tothe signing of names to 
a respectfully worded protest against the king’s unjustifiable breach 
of law, only seven remained that did not flinch, and their mem- 
ory will be honored as long as manliness is counted a virtue. 

The seven protesting professors were: 

1. W.E. Albrecht (born 1800, still living), professor of juris- 
prudence, author of valuable works on German law. 

2. F. G. Dahlmann (1785—1860), professor of political science, 
author of many historical works (Sources of German History, Eng- 
lish Revolution, French Revolution, History of Danemark) and the 
‘* Politics based on Positive Facts.”’ 

3. G.H. A. Ewald (born 1800, still living), professor of Orien- 
tal languages and literature, author of a renowned work on He- 
brew grammar, of the History of Jsrae/, and exegetical commen- 
taries on the Old and New Testaments. 

4. G. G. Gervinus (1805—1870), professor of history, best 
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known through his exhaustive History of German Literature, his 
work on Shakespeare, and the History of the Nineteenth Century. 

5. Jacob Grimm (1785—1863), author of numerous works on 
the Teutonic languages, literature, traditions, laws, antiquities, 
etc., probably the most learned man of his age. 

6. W. Grimm (1786—1859), brother of Jacob, and his faithful 
co-laborer. 

7. W. E. Weber (born 1804, still living), professor of physics, 
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famous for his investigations and writings on undulation, terres- 
trial magnetism, and electro-dynamics. 

These were the seven who, in a time of political gloom and 
faintheartedness, dared to stand up against the anger of a law- 
defying king. Six more illustrious men, Ottfried Muller, Karl 
Theodore Kraut, Heinrich Ritter (author of the Astory of Phi- 
losophy), Th. E. von Leutsch, and F. G. Schneidewin (the last 
two distinguished in classical philology), soon afterward endorsed 
by a public declaration the course taken by their colleagues. 

The protest, which from its very nature was not a secret or 
confidential transaction, became known to a number of friends 
by manuscript copies, and, of course, soon found its way into 
public prints. Its effect on all minds not bred or tutored to 
slavish subserviency was electric. The word spoken was an event. 
The darker the times were, the brighter shone this remonstrance 
against high-handed usurpation. No hamlet in Germany where 
it was not heard of. The ‘‘seven,’’ for the nonce, meant not the 
seven wise men of Greece, but the seven professors of Gottingen. 

Let us now see what the king did. The professors had ques- 
tioned his right to absolve them of oaths sworn in support of the 
constitution. Natural enough that he should dislike men of so 
inconvenient a conscience—that he should take umbrage at their 
openly expressed dissent. Did he then treat their paper with 
contempt? Did he administer to them a rebuke? Did he en- 
ter complaint against them before the University tribunal? Did 
he invoke a court of justice? Nothing of all this. On the 11th 
of December a royal decree summarily dismissed the seven pro- 
fessors, and enjoined on three of them (Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm 
and Gervinus) to leave the land within three days, on penalty of 
imprisonment. 

Thus did the first Welfic king of Hanover treat the University, 
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which his ancestor, George II., had established one hundred years 
before, and which the succeeding kings of England had always 
kindly nurtured. 

There is often in bold acts of tyranny something that captivates 
the fancy, and may mislead judgment. Think of the 18th of 
Brumaire. But the brutal ‘‘ guos ego’’ of Ernestus.lacked even 
this adventitious luster. For the purpose of isolating in some 
measure the seven recalcitrant professors, of having them, to all 
appearances, disavowed by their colleagues and the University, 
the king descended to a course of artful cunning, which was, to 
say the least, disingenuous and trickish. 

Towards the end of November, while his wrath against the 
offenders was yet held in abeyance, the academical senate of the 
University was informed by the Prorector Bergmann that the 
king, during his stay at Rothenkirchen, about twenty or twenty- 
five miles from Gottingen, expected a complimentary visit from a 
committee of the University. There was no official letter on 
which this communication was based, and no official action was 
taken. By general consent, however, the prorector, the deans, 
and some ex-deans of the several faculties were charged to pay 
their respects to his majesty. This deputation, joined by some 
members of the city government, set out in happy unconcern 
upon their errand to Rothenkirchen on the last day of November. 
On their arrival they were asked whether they brought an address 
from the University. They had neither an address, nor instruc- 
tions what to do and what to say. Jacob Grimm very justly re- 
marks, that their proper course would then have been to with- 
draw; for their reception was coupled with a condition they were 
not in a state to fulfill. However, pressure was applied by artful 
courtiers, and Professor Bergmann worded a sort of non-committal 
address, full of pleasant phrases of devotion and the like. The 
paper was taken to the king’s room, and returned as not accepta- 
ble, because it contained no clause in condemnation of the pro- 
test. That was the very thing expected. The prorector and the 
rest of the delegation now felt themselves entangled in the insidi- 
ous meshes, but lacked strength of character to break loose from 
the snare. So they set again to tinkering, and produced another 
address, which, though it shirked the question at issue, contained, 
as a sop to Cerberus, remarks reflecting on the indiscreet publica- 
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tion of the seven professors’ protest. Its vague and tortuous 
phraseology may have allowed a somewhat wider construction to 
be placed on it. At the same time Mr. Ebel, the mayor of Got- 
tingen, a crawling sycophant, undertook to declare in the name 
of the citizens that they discountenanced the professors’ disloyat 
behavior, and were, in fact, only too happy 


“to kiss the rod 
And fawn on rage with base humility.” 
The king, who readily saw that witha little diplomacy he could 


now make himself master of the situation, accepted the new ver- 
sion of the address and granted the audience. 

The brow-beaten delegates then went home again, carefully 
guarding their mouths about what had happened. They probably 
thought the matter would rest there. But to their utter dismay 
the Gazette of Hanover, the official paper, in its issue of Decem- 
ber 6th brought the announcement that the University, through 
its prorector and deans, had repudiated the action of the seven 
professors, and had declared their unbounded confidence in the 
counsels of his majesty. About a week later came the dismissal 
of the seven. 

Thus Ernestus had cleverly played the game of parcere subjectis 
et debellare superbos. The poor doughfaces hid their faces in 
shame, not daring to give the official paper the lie, and the pro- 
scribed professors shook the dust from their feet, bidding farewell 
to the University that had derived luster from their names. The 
students could not be restrained from showing their sympathy, 
and six other professors, as we have seen, expressed publicly their 
approval of the protest. These Ernestus left unharmed, though 
consistency in his savage warfare should have led to their expul- 
sion also. But he forbore; one more shock might have brought 
down the whole University in hopeless ruins. 

While King Ernestus expressed his indifference at the loss of so 
distinguished men by a cynical remark too coarse to be repeated 
here, other universities were glad enough to gather and enshrine 
these precious waifs. And so we find, after a while, Ewald in- 
stalled in Tubingen, Gervinus in Heidelberg, Albrecht and Weber 
in Leipzig, Dahlmann in Bonn, and the two Grimms in Berlin. 
The University of Gottingen felt the loss of her prominent men 
severely in the diminished number of students, the fall amounting 
to about 25 per cent. 
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Here our account of the ‘‘ King and the Professors’’ might 
close; but history has furnished an epilogue, or rather two, 
which should be noticed as strikingly confirming the world’s 
ancient faith in a Nemesis. ‘Two remarkable events overtook the 
Welfic house of Hanover ere the generation had passed away 
that had witnessed the contumely offered to the}country’s 4/ma 
Mater. 


The year 1848 blanched many a royal cheek. The angry roar 
of revolution, started at Paris, swept whirlwind-like over the con- 
tinent of Europe, and unstrung the sinews of the proudest mon- 
archs. Barricades carried the day against bayonets. The people 
demanded, the kings obeyed. Ernestus Augustus, now a totter- 
ing old man of 77 years, was caught by that tempest. In Hano- 
ver, also, rights too long withheld were reclaimed by the people 
with angry determination: liberty of the press, trial by jury, 
extension of suffrage, right of association, responsibility of the 
ministers. They also insisted on full amnesty for political 
offenses.* In vain did Ernestus try to gain time by pleading 
sickness and by vague promises. On the 16th of March a turbu- 
lent multitude, headed by intelligent leaders, filled the area before 
the king’s palace, and insisted on unconditional consent to their 
demands. It was through the mouth of Baron Munchhausen, 
whose name, of course, suggested cheap pleasantry, that King 
Ernestus signified his acceptance of the people’s programme. And 
thus ended the king’s meddling with constitutional guarantees. 
Well might he yield. Had his heart been too stubborn, a look 
upon his only son, the blind Crown-prince George, must have 








*In 1831 a protest against the unpopular ministry of Count Munster had been 
backed by insurrectionary movements in several cities of Hanover. The whole 
disturbance came to an end in a week’s time, no blood being spilled, no pro- 
periy taken or destroyed. The leaders, who were captured, it was concluded 
to makean example of, and outrageous sentences were imposed by a pliant 
judiciary. The terms of solitary confinement reached in two cases the duration 
of life. When Ernestus became king, it was hoped he would grant an amnesty, 
but he doled out his pardons ungenerously and with restrictions, One of those 
State prisoners, standing very near to the writer, was actually imprisoned 15 years, 
and then pardoned with exile. The people did not forget in 1848 the men of 
1831, and demanded that they should be reinstated in their former positions. 
The king complied. 
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made him anxious to assuage the angry waves before the hand of 
his blind successor had to grasp the helm. 

Gottingen, too, was visited in 1848 with unwonted excitement. 
Some students who, flushed with enthusiasm and wine, had, on the 
evening of the r1th of March, lustily cheered for liberty and 
progress, were brutally assaulted and wounded by the armed 
police. The united students now demanded reparation of some 
kind, and when this was not granted, they collected on the 18th 
at the open square, took there an affectionate farewell from the pro- 
fessors, and, as the town-clock struck twelve, left the city in a body. 
But the advancing tide of revolution soon effected such a change 
in the condition of things that they received all the satisfaction 
they desired, and returned. Nor was this all. On the 2oth of 
March the city and the university united in a petition to the 
government for the recall of the expelled professors, and, in con- 
sequence, two of the victims of 1837, Weber and Ewald, were, 
some time after, reinstalled in their chairs, which they occupy to 
the present day. 

And now for the second epilogue. Eighteen years had passed 
since the turbulent times of 1848, when new tempests arose, this 
time from a different quarter. Austria and Prussia stood arrayed 
against each other at the dreadful summons of domestic war. 
George I., the blind son of Ernestus, now king of Hanover, cast 
his lot with Austria. In June, 1866, Gottingen was thrown into a 
greater excitement than in 1837 and 1848. Every house was 
quartered with soldiers, all villages in the neighborhood were 
turned into military camps. The king, who at the approach of 
General Falkenstein to Hanover had fled from his capital with 
his hastily equipped army, arrived in Gottingen on the 17th of 
June, signalizing his advent with a pathetic proclamation. On 
the 21st he moved on to effect a junction with the Hessians and 
Bavarians, while Vogel von Falkenstein, military governor of 
Hanover, entered and took possession in the name of William, 
King of Prussia. Tae Hanoverian army in its south-easterly 
march met and defeated, on the 27th, a detachment of Prussians. 
It was a barren victory, or rather one fraught with disaster to the 
conquerors, for it ended the still open chances for a compromise. 
The reinforcements, which the Prussians received the next day, 
sealed the fate of Hanover. The army capitulated to superior 
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forces; the king fled, never to return to his ancestral dominions. 
Thus the Welfic dynasty lost the last throne it occupied in Germany, 
where it once filled history with its renown. The same name 
which heads the English line of Welfic kings closes the series of 
rulers in Hanover—George I., now a friendless exile in Hietzing 
near Vienna. OsWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 








SONNET. 





When those celestial eyes first turned on mine, 
Bearing the message heaven sent through thee, 
When, later on, those sweetest lips of thine 
Breathed forth thy holy love bestowed on me, 
And, mirrored in thy soul so pure and deep, 
My sins did of a darker dye appear, 
I felt that I, ’mid all my joy, could weep 
To see my image near those waters clear. 
But, since our souls each unto each have grown, 
My happiness I hold without alloy, 
Knowing that, worthless save in this alone, 
I yet have added to thy life the joy, 
To thee and ministering angels giv’n, 
Of guiding a poor, erring soul to heaven. 
E. C, W. 














THE SERVICE OF SONG. 





CuurcH-Book for the use of Evangelical Lutheran congregations. By au- 
thority of the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America. Philadelphia. Lutheran Book Store, 117 North Sixth st. 

The same work,with music, arranged for the use of congregations, by Har- 
riet Reynolds Krauth, Published with the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Council, XVI, and 469. 8vo. Same Publishers. 

HE ‘‘churchly revival’’ that has been going on for the last 
forty years in England and Germany has imparted a very 
marked impulse to liturgic and hymnologic science, if it may not 
be said to have created these within the bounds of the Protestant 

Church. In Germany the abominable falsification of the old 

Church hymns, against which Herder lifted up his voice in indig- 

nant protest, was carried on from the middle of last century at 

such a rate that at last hardly a single old Lutheran song of 
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praise was ‘‘in print 


659 


in the shape in which it came from its 
author’s hands. The simple, straightforward speech in which the 
Reformers’ and later singers had embodied the fact of their per- 
sonal commumion with God, were superseded in their perversions 
and in the new hymns of Gellert, Klopstock and their school by 
terms borrowed from the moralists; they spoke of virtue, not 
grace, of reform, but not regeneration. A wholesome reaction set 
in with the German Christian party after the war of Liberation. The 
old hymn-books were hunted out in the libraries, and their con- 
tents made the basis of new collections, while the rhymed 
harangues of the critical period were allowed to relapse into ob- 
livion. The old church Agenda were made the basis of new 
liturgic forms. The choral and liturgic music of the great masters 
from Walther to Sebastian Bach was called out of its silence to 
be heard again in the churches. Such books as Albert Knapp’s Zie- 
derschatz, Bunsen’s Essay Toward a General Hymn and Prayer- 
book, and Layrits’s Kerndes Deutschen Kirchenlieds and Kirchen- 
gesangs were signs of anewera. The matter was taken up with 
German thoroughness and treated by some ideally, ¢ ¢., with ref- 
erence to what ought to be the contents of a hymn and prayer- 
book for the German Church; by others practically, in that they 
printed works designed to occupy that place; by others histori- 
cally, as they surveyed the whole field of the past, and reviewed 
the vast wealth of material which mikes the Evangelical Church 
of Germany the richest of all the Protestant churches in this de- 
partment. 

In England the Oxford movement of 1830-45, which has so 
mightily affected all English-speaking sects and churches, began 
its career with two hymn-books, ard by the stress that it laid 
upon public worship gave men’s thoughts an impulse in this direc 
tion. Hence the great revival of public interest and the wide 
dissemination of knowledge in regard to it. The previous hymn 
books had for their staple either Tate & Brady or Watts’ psalms 
and hymns, both prosaic affairs, and far inferior to much that lay 
neglected in the older hymnology, to say nothing of the vigor 
and fire of Charles Wesley and other poets of the Methodist move- 
ment, whose hymns were left in possession of a single sect. The 
new reform has brought forward to light much that was old and 
native—Ken, Mason, Wither, etc.; but it has added more that 
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was new and much that was foreign. It had no such accumulated 
wealth of the past to fall back upon as the Germans had, and 
therefore it was, on one side, forced to larger originality than has 
characterized modern Germany. In spite of such names as Spitta, 
Ruckert, Knapp, Meinhold, etc., the Evangelical Church places 
her golden age of hymnology in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The English golden age, in our opinion, began with 
Heber, Keble, Lyte, Montgomery, Newman, Caswall, and their 
compeers, and has not yet ceased, nor even culminated. 

One evidence of this originality is in the large appropriation 
and assimilation of foreign material—a saying that is no longer 
paradoxical, since the critics have set down immense powers of 
plagiary among the evidences of true genius. Our new hymn 
writers have ransacked the Greek and Latin singers of the earlier 
and later Church, and reproduced their masterpieces in vigorous 
and devout versions. They have even gone into such out of the 
way regions as Spain, Italy, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, and 
have not come back empty-handed. But on the richest hymn- 
ology of all—that of Germany—they have drawn heavily and 
most successfully. Not that they were the first English visitors 
in that quarter. In the era of the Reformation, when the inter- 
course with Germany was quite close, Coverdale, in England, and 
the brothers Wedderburn, of Dundee, in Scotland, translated 
Lutheran hymns in considerable numbers. The versions made 
by the former were republished some years ago by the Parker So- 
ciety as original compositions, and Rev. Professor Krauth, of this 
city, was perhaps the first to point out the mistake. Those that 
the Wedderburns made in Scotch were widely disseminated, and 
used by the first Scottish Protestants in that strange collection, 
The Gude and Godlie Ballads, which hag,recently been repub- 
lished, and it is not uninteresting to see how Luther was made to 
Speak ‘‘the Doric.”’ 

The rise of Moravianism and of Methodism again brought the 
religious mind of Germany and England into contact, and a very 
considerable number of translations were published by J. C. Ja- 
cobi, in 1722, and others later by John Wesley. These latter were 
from the hymns of the subjective or pietistic school, which arose 
about the close of the seventeenth century—not from the old 
churchly hymns of the period that extended from Luther to Paul 
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Gerhardt. They were long believed by devout Methodists to be 
Wesley’s own composition, but their authorship is fully identified 
in recent editions. 

We shall take the risk of giving offenge on both sides in ascribe 
ing the third rise of interest in German hymnology to the Oxford 
movement. It was, indeed, one of the Oxford men’s principles 
to disown all connection and refuse all sympathy with continental 
Protestants, as being little or no better than English dissenters. 
Most of the recent translators—Miss Winkworth, Miss Cox, Mr. 
Massie, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Macdonald, Miss Borthwick, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and our own Dr. J. W. Alexander—we believe to be out 
of sympathy with that party. But the impulse given by the Tract- 
arian leaders to the religious cultivation of the beautiful, cannot 
be limited by party lines and formulas. It has extended to all 
religious parties, and has especially shown itself in the warmer 
and deeper appreciation of true poetry in the form of hymns and 
liturgies. 

To the Lutheran Church in America, and especially to the 
branch of it represented’ by the General Council, we might very 
properly look for a church-book which should embody in the 
English language the results of the recent wide study of the sub- 
ject in both countries. This denomination may fairly be regarded 
as occupying a mediate position between the Christendom of Ger- 
many and that of America, ‘To the former it is bound by all the 
ties of the past, to the latter by all the affiliations that grow out 
of the circumstances of the present. Its conservative position 
toward the theology and the formularies of the Lutheran Reform- 
ation bring it into close sympathy, and often into actual contact, 
with the great inass of German Christians, while the scholarly ca- 
tholicity of its leading minds, and the high standing accorded to 
them by American Christians, keep them and their Church in 
warm and friendly relations to the Christian public at large. 

It is, we believe, largely to the fine taste and careful judgment 
of Dr. Seiss that the General Council owes its church-book, 
which is at once a liturgy and a hymnal. In both departments 
of the work the compilers have had before them a very large 
range of material, and have not hesitated to take anything that 
suited their purpose. They have freely drawn upon the forms of 
prayer and praise that originated in England at the time of the 
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Reformation, or were translated into English at that period, 
forms which we are accustomed, very improperly, to regard as the 
property of the Episcopal body. Other forms are drawn from 
the various liturgies of the,primitive and of the German churches, 
and from the devotional parts of the Scriptures. Features that 
excited especial dissatisfation with the English liturgy—the long 
exhortation to confession, the recurrence of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the use of the Athanasian Creed, the exclusion of free prayer, etc., 
are excluded by a stricter following of primitive models. In some 
places it might have been worth while to depart a little from the 
old English translation, for the sake of following the original 
more closely; does the exercitus candidatus of the Ze Deum, for 
instance, not admit of a closer and more beautiful rendering than 
‘* Noble Army ?”’ 

In passing to the hymnal, we find traces of the current revo- 
lution on almost every page. Time was when Watts was the rule 
and anything else was the exception. Even our churches of Ger- 
man ancestry, if we may judge from some books that we have 
seen, were no exceptions. Let us analyze the present book. Of 
its 588 hymns, 167 are translations, 11 being from the Greek, 42 
from the Latin, 110 from the German, 2 from the Italian and one 
from the Danish. Of its original English hymns, 18 represent 
the period before the revolution of 1688, all of them excellent ; 
but there should have been more of them. The period between 
the English and the American revolutions is represented by 201 
hymns, of which about one-third are by Watts, and another third 
by Charles Wesley. The period between that and the beginning 
of the Oxford movement by 99 hymns; 1830-1872, by 76 Eng- 
lish and 19 American. [If we are not mistaken Watts only secures 
his present large representation in this and similar hymnals by his 
past prestige. Could anything else secure the insertion of such a 
spiritual grumble as his hymn to the Holy Spirit (No. 253)? A 
similar reason, we presume, secured its place to Cowper’s utterly 
Moravian piece: ‘‘ There is a fountain’’ (No. 159). Compilers 
must sometimes do what they may, not what they would.] The 
Lutherans of the General Council may be congratulated on pos- 
sessing in their church-book a hymnal whose only American rival 
in Catholicity of range and general excellence is the Songs of the 
Church of the [Dutch] Reformed Church. We miss, indeed, some 
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of our German favorites; we think that room might have been 
found for allof Luther’s marvelous hymns; and for that of Ruck- 
ert: Dein Konig Kommt in niedern huilen (translated by E. S. 
Porter), which Kurtz says stands alone in reproducing in our 
age the spirit of the first age of Lutheran hymnology. In the 
English selection we think the old Psalm-book of the Reformation 
(largely common to England and Scotland), has been unduly 
slighted ; at the very least its massive versions of the hundredth 
Psalm (‘‘ All People that on Earth do Dwell,’’—the real ‘‘ Old 
Hundredth’’ by John Kethe), and of part of the eighteenth Psalm 
(‘‘ The Lord descended from above,’’ by Sternhold) deserve in- 
sertion in every English hymnal. 

The musical edition of the Church-book, prepared by Miss 
Krauth, comes forward in a year that will be memorable in the 
history of church music in America, because of the numerous edi- 
tions of the new Episcopal Hymna/. Our impression is that her 
work aims at a higher standard of excellence than does any other 
book of the year. She has had before her a far larger collection 
of material that she might /ree/y draw upon, in the great army of 
German chorals; she has been under no necessity of competing 
with musical rivals by adapting her book to tastes that are popu- 
lar and no more, both because hers is an official edition and be- 
cause it is composed for a public with whom good music is a tra- 
dition. 

In the arrangement of the Liturgy for choral service she has 
aimed at preparing a book for congregational use, the choir being 
merely the leader of the gemeinde in the true Lutheran idea. Per- 
haps the greater part of the music is of English origin, selected 
from the vast repositories of chants that have accumulated in the 
Anglican Church. A very large number, however, are from Ger- 
man sources, and are eminently worthy of the attention of choirs 
of the sister Church. In the Hymnal at least half the tunes are 
German, the proper tune of the original hymn being given with 
every translation where it is at all possible to doso. In Layritz’s 
Kern des Deutschen Kirchengesangs, and Miss Winkworth’s 
Chorale Book for England, have been chiefly employed for this 
purpose. This combination of English and German church mu- 
sic produces something altogether different from any other book 

previously published in this country, although the resulting whole 
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is quite in harmony with itself. Whatever of German music was 
not suited to the English ear has been carefully excluded on the 
one hand ; on the other, what has been chosen from English sources 
is of a sort to conform to the German standard of classic excel- 
lence. Of course, our more ‘‘ popular’? American composers, 
Bradbury, Root, Woodbury, make but scant appearance in these 
pages; Lowell Mason oftener and deservedly so, yet not often. 
Perhaps it is this canon that has excluded two tunes that we 
looked for: Vettieton or Fount is wanting, although its usual hymn, 
which it far excels in merit, is inserted. ‘‘ Guide me, O thou great 
Jehovah,’’ is set to Alleluia dulce Carmen, not tothe Welsh melo- 
dy to which William Williams wrote the hymn in Welsh before 
he translated it into English. 

Any omissions of this sort are grandly compensated for by the 
substituted masterpieces of English and German musicians. 
Here is music that will not go out of fashion with this year’s bon- 
nets, but will wear for centuries to come, and much of which has 
already sustained the ‘‘ conflict for existence’’ for centuries past. 
It is not indeed in harmony with the prevailing taste; it has not 
the qualities that commend the airs to which our children sing 
those soul-stirring popular melodies: 

“ Oh, glorious hereafter 
Whose every bright rafter 
Shall shake with the thunders of sanctified song.” 
“ There’s a light in the window for you, brother.” 
‘* Jesus paid it all.” 
** Come to Jesus, just now.” 
« Will you meet us by the river ?” 
We often wonder what sort of ‘‘ music of the future ’’ the Sun- 


day-schools are entailing upon the churches, and only find com- 
fort in Baader’s maxim that every one-sided movement necessarily 
brings after it a reaction in the opposite direction. After the 
Lowries, Fannie Crosbies, Bradburys. What? Not the Bachs, 
Purcells and Tallises, we fear. They are too broad to be a mere 
reaction. 

‘* But (it is pleaded) these are the men that have made music 
popular in America. Your classic music will never get even a 
hearing, except as the result of their labors.’” We answer that 
the one man who did something to make music popular in 
America was Lowell Mason, of whom we might say as Carlyle 
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says of Mrs. Heman’s poetry: ‘‘ There was a thin vein of true 
music in the man.’’ The outcome of his work were the Boston 
Jubilees, not very grand results, but still something. He had 
virtually no training for the work of a composer. A clerk in a 
Georgia store, he became interested in church music by taking 
charge of the choir in a Presbyterian church; he then set him- 
self to teach his public all he knew, and himself kept learning more 
—as his public grew—and doing better the greater part of his 
life. But to the last he suffered from the fact that he had not 
from the first made music the business of his life. 


The men we most complain of had not Mason’s excuse. They 
have devoted their life to music, or rather to making money out of 
what taste the people have for it; but instead of educating the peo- 
ple to a higher and purer taste they have done all that in them lay 
to corrupt what the people had, and to make jingle forever popu- 
lar in Americ:. What they might have done may be seen in the 
work that Hullah has done in England. ‘‘ Twenty-five years 
ago,’’ said the late F. D. Maurice, in 1855, ‘‘ if half a dozen intel- 
ligent people acquainted with the tendencies, the strength, the de- 
ficiencies of the English character, had been asked what studies 
would be the least likely to spread amongst us, especially amongst 
our manual workers......... there would have been no dispute, They 
would have said: ‘Whatever other instruction you undertake, 
let the fine arts alone. They belong to the South. They have 
ripened there under the warm sunshine both of ecclesiastical and 
State patronage......... Everything in the social condition of our peo- 
ple, in their hard practical temper, in their religious services, is hos- 
tile to this sort of cultivation !’ And if a reluctant exception were 
made in favor of drawing, it would only have been that the testi- 
mony might be made more strong against the possibility of music 
ever obtaining the slightest hold upon our people........ Well, of all 
experiments in English education, beyond comparison the most 
successful has been that for diffusing a knowledge of music and alove 
of music among our people......... The classes of Mr. Hullah have 
brought thousands together of both sexes in London and in every 
part of England. Every order, down to the lowest, has felt the 
impulse. I am credibly informed that instead of merely hearing 
lectures about singing, multitudes have actually learned to sing. 
I am sure no one can look at their faces, at one of their great 
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meetings, and not perceive with what hearty delight they exercise 
their gift....... .-A craving both for instrumental and vocal music 
has been awakened among mechanics in London and the prov- 
inces.’’’ 

What has been the character of this man’s influence, as com- 
pared with our Bradburys and their like ? It has been thoroughly 
popular always. What the people like is what he has held fast to, 
in spite of the contempt of the mere technicalists. Music that 
does not appeal to the ear of the unlearned, that is not all instinct 
with melody, he, like the people at large, has no patience with. 
The mere complex intricacies of an artificial harmony, which only 
the learned ear can follow and analyze, he declines to admit to 
anything but the second place in art. But withal he has been the 
unwearied teacher, never stooping to musical cookery (as Socrates 
would call Bradburyism) to tickle the palate of his public. He 
has stood up always for technical skill and learning as the indis- 
pensable complement of musical genius in the production of works 
of the finest order. If he has refused to Bach’s Fugues and Pas- 
ston Music the place claimed for them by the technicalists, he 
has equally refused to put Beethoven beside Mozart (while ad- 
mitting him to have been the greater genius of, the two), because 
he was essentially lacking in the musical learning that the great 
composer can never dispense with. He has thus vindicated hi, 
place as the people’s teacher by his breadth of view, his ability 
to comprehend and apprehend the truth underlying opposite 
views. ‘This has been his influence, not one-sided, narrow and 
partisan, but at once genial and popular, and tending to promote 
thoroughness. If we had but one such man in America we might 
learn from him some reverence for the works of the past—might 
feel some hope for our future as a musical people. In view of his 
career let no one plead that our grand masters of jingle are but 
taking the steps that are absolutely necessary to secure for music 
a hearing among us. The nation is capable of better things, but 
they will never lead it one step the higher. 

In another point Miss Krauth’s work will not suit our present 
ways and methods, because it calls for something better. It is not 
a book for choir-singing in any sense, except as the choir may 
serve simply to lead the congregation. The old Protestant 
« musicians had in their mind the voice of the whole congregation ; 
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it was for that that they wrote their tunes and chorals. They did 
so from principle ; the Reformation had proclaimed the universal 
priesthood of all Christians, and therefore all were to join in the 
praise that was no longer restricted to a choir. Thus at once 
congregational singing became a solemn sacrament of the new 
movement. Luther’s hymns sped faster and farther than his books, 
and it was said by his opponents ‘‘did more harm.’’ In more 
than one city, to which no Protestant preacher had ever come, 
some one clear voice was uplifted in Luther’s lyric words in church 
or market-place, and at the signal thus given, the Reformation 
began at once. His hymns leaped away beyond Germany, were 
sung from Montrose to Milan, from Rochelle to Warsaw. But 
let a quartette choir sing Zin Feste Burg ts unser Gott to the choral 
he himself wrote for it, and how poor the effect! Only a multi- 
tude of voices can fill up the spaces of its harmony. So of the 
old music of the Reformed Church; the tunes of Franck and 
Goudimel, and those adapted from the works of Goudimel’s pupil, 
Palestrina. Nothing but the combined voices of an entire con- 
gregation can do justice to such tunes as Old Hundred. It was 
for that that their authors wrote them, and until we do them that 
measure of justice they will never take hold of us and sing in our 
memories as with those that first heard them. 

The priestly and monkish choirs of the old Church symbolized 
their theory and rationale of »; that of the old Protestants 
equally symbolized theirs. es our modern fashion of paid 
and proxy choirs im both cau:ches symbolize, if it be not that we 
have given up our old difference and agreed to unite in Mammon 
worship. 








HOUSEHOLD TASTE. 





O many people it may seem of little importance what may 

be the exact curve of the legs of the table off which they eat 
their dinner, or of the chair upon which they sit, provided these 
articles of furniture answer their respective uses, but there are 
others, belonging, it must be confessed, to a limited, but fortu- 
nately a growing class, to whom correctness in the construction of 
even such simple articles of daily use appears to be of importance. 
For it is just these ordinary things which are daily and hourly be- 
fore our eyes that exercise the largest influence upon our taste. 
Those among us who care at all for such things are forced to con- 
fess that with us public taste in art is very vitiated, and that our 
standard is exceedingly low. And this is neither surprising nor 
disgraceful. 
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We may possess, by nature, the most critical taste, but it must 
have material to feed upon, and constant opportunities for exer- 
cise, orit will be stunted in its growth. We have no grand 
museums like the Louvre, Hotel Cluny or South Kensington 
Museum, where our people can study and enjoy the best pro- 
ductions in every branch of art; we have no great galleries of 
paintings such as exist in every European capital, where we can 
train our eye by the study of the works of the old masters. Al- 
though as a nation we are supposed to be great travelers, but a 
fraction of our people see the art-treasures of Europe, and even 
those of us who are among the more fortunate, are, as a rule, 
totally unprepared by previous study or observation for intelligent 
appreciation of them. The houses we live in are almost univer- 
sally badly built, ugly, inconvenient and unpicturesque, and our 
furniture and interior decorations are incorrect in construction 
and vulgar in taste. 

We can easily picture to ourselves the typical parlor or drawing- 
room, such as it was in nine cases out of ten but a few years ago, 
and such as it still is in too many of our houses. 

In our large cities the room is long and narrow; upon its floor 
is a carpet covered with flowers of the most ill-assorted colors in 
huge patterns, whichstill further detracts from’ the apparent width 
of the room. Around its ceiling is astucco border without beauty 
or design, and its walls are covered with a paper upon which are 
the feeblest representations of flowers, or else with a mass of 
white paper with some meaningless splotches of gilt. 

A flimsy chandelier of the last pattern, but with nothing but its 
novelty to recommend it, hangs in the center. Under it isa table 
with a wooden or marble top, with the legs put on in such a way 
that they act as but a weak support, or with some scroll saw orna- 
ment of the basest sort, working out from the central stem. 
Placed with great exactness against the wall, around the room, are 
some chairs that have to be used with care to prevent the shed- 
ding of their legs or the breaking of their backs, and one or two 
stiff hair-cloth sofas. When we add that ugliest and most unman- 
ageable article of furniture, a square or grand piano, and, on the 
narrow mantel-shelf one or two especially bad vases and bottles, 
we have completed the list of the most striking articles. In such 
a room, if there are any books, we may be certain they are over 
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twenty years old, and that they are carefully placed in four little 
piles exactly in the middle of the four sides of the table. 


Gloom and melancholy brood over the room and throw a chill 
upon every one who enters it; it looks as if no human being ever 
crossed its threshold—as if dyspepsia, misery and despair would 


surely seize upon all who dared to make use of it. 


Whilst groaning under this condition of things, we might the 
more readily bear with it did we find it as the result of pecuniary 


poverty and not of poverty in taste and in ideas. 


Within the last 


few years, however, a quiet revolution has been in progress, and 


has worked, to a limited extent, a change for the better. The 
greater revolution in decorative art manufacture in England, 
which has been brought about by the study of the principles of 
Gothic architecture and of medizval art and by the labors of its 
early disciples, Mr. Rickman, Mr. Blore and Mr. Augustus Welby 
Pugin, has made itself felt even in our own country. Mr. Rick- 
man distinguished the various styles, and published a number of 
books to guide students in their researches. Mr. Blore, who is 
called ‘‘one of the most minute and beautiful architectural 
draughtsmen the world has ever beheld,’’ erected numerous build- 
ings with correct detail, but it is Mr. A. W. Pugin who deserves 
the credit of having waked up the English nation by his enuncia- 
tion of true principles. The Cambridge Camden Society, and 
many others of a like character, carried the work bravely on. 
Then came Mr. John Ruskin, whose writings have had such a 

- powerful influence, and who enunciated the great principles of 
truth, sincerity and honesty in art, which have been universally 
recognized and accepted. A host of artists and art-writers in 

+ England have assisted in bringing about that study of and rever- 


ment grew up that marvelous establishment, the 





ence for art in all its forms which now exists in that country and 
which has borne such excellent fruit in its application to the vari- 
ous decorative art industries. Under the influence of this move- 


South Kensing- 


ton Museum, which now contains by far the most complete and 
valuable collection of art objects which has been formed in our 
day, and which, with its numerous and excellently organized local 
schools of art scattered throughout the kingdom, 


has done and is 


doing incalculable good. Prominent among the art-writers of 
this nineteenth century revival are Mr. Burges, Mr. George Gil- 


bert Scott, Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. Talbert, Mr. Edward S. God- 
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win, Mr. Owen Jones, and last, but by no means least, in the 
energy with whieh he has labored and the success which has at- 
tended his efforts, Mr. Charles L. Eastlake, the son of the illus- 
trious artist and writer, Sir Charles Eastlake. 

Some five years ago Mr. Eastlake published in London his 
Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery and other De- 
tails,’’ and this was probably the first work in which the subject 
was treated in a popular manner. It enjoyed an unprecedented 
success in England, and has just been republished in an excellent 
form in this country, edited with notes by Mr. Charles C. Per- 
kins.* 

Mr. Eastlake says, in his introduction, that it is unfortunate for 
the interests of art at the present time that in civilized countries 
it has come to be regarded as the result of theories utterly remote 
from the question of general taste, totally distinct from those prin- 
ciples which influence manufacture and structural science, and in- 
dependent of any standard of excellence which we might expect 
to be derived from common sense. Speaking of the common- 
place taste prevalent as to pictorial art, he says that if we are to 
believe those who have given their attention to the subject of 
technical design, it pervades and infects the judgment by which 
we are accustomed to select and approve the objects of every-day 
use which we see around us. It crosses our path in the Brussels 
carpet of our drawing rooms; it is about our bed in the shape of 
gaudy chintz; it compels us to rest on chairs and to sit at tables 
which are designed in accordance with the worst principles of 
construction and invested with shapes confessedly unpicturesque. 
It sends us metal work from Birmingham which is as vulgar in 
form as it is flimsy in execution. It decorates the finest possible 
porcelain with the most objectionable character of ornament. It 
lines our walls with silly representation of vegetable life, or with a 
mass of uninteresting diaper.t 





* Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details, by 
Charles L. Eastlake, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Ed- 
ited, with notes, by Charles C, Perkins, M. A., Author of Tuscan Sculptors. 
First American, from the Revise] London, Elition. Boston, James R, Osgood 
and Company, 1872. 

+ Mr. Burges in his “ Lectures on Art applied to Iudustry (p 79) says: As 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the people of the middle ages had a horror 
of a continuous mass of diaper. It is true they very frequently did make use of 
diaper, but always as a background to subjects, and in small quantities. 
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It bids us, in short, furnish our houses after the same 
fashion as we dress ourselves, and that is with no more sense of 
real beauty than if art were a dead letter. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this is not the opinion of the general public. In the 
eyes of materfamilias there is no upholstery which could possi- 
bly surpass that which the most fashionable upholsterer supplies. 
She concludes that the dinner service must be perfect which is 
described as ‘‘ quite a novelty.”” When did people first adopt the 
monstrous notion that the ‘‘ last pattern out’’ must be the best? 
Is good taste so rapidly progressive that every mug which leaves 
the potter’s hands surpasses in shape the last which he moulded? 
In that case, how superior our modern crockery would be to that 
of the middle ages, and medizval majolica to the vases of ancient 
Greece! But it is to be feared that, instead of progressing, we 
have, for some ages at least, gone hopelessly backward in the arts 
of manufacture. And this is true not only with respect to the 
character of design, but often in regard to the actual quality of 
the material employed. It is generally admitted by every house- 
wife who has attained a matronly age that linen, silk, and other 
articles of textile fabric, though less expensive than formerly, are 
far inferior to what was made in the days of our grandfathers. 
Metal workers tell us that it is almost impossible to procure for 
the purpose of their trade brass such as appears to have been in 
common use a century ago. Joinery is neither so sound nor so 
artistic as it was in the early Georgian era. A cheap and easy 
method of workmanship, an endeavor to produce a show of finish 
with the least possible labor, and, above all, an unhealthy spirit 
of competition in regard to price, such as was unknown to previ- 
ous generations, have combined to deteriorate the value of our 
ordinary mechanics’ work. 

National art is not a thing which we may inclose ina giit frame 
and hang upon our walls, or which can be locked upin the cabinet 
of acollector. To be genuine and permanent, it ought to ani- 
mate with the same spirit the blacksmith’s forge and the sculp- 
tor’s atelier, the painter’s studio and the haberdasher’s shop. In 
the great ages of art it was so. Francia, a carpenter’s son, was 
brought up as a #ie//oengraver. He became a great painter, but 
he was not for that reason ashamed to work at decorating jewelry. 
He loved to sign his pictures ‘* Aurifex,’’ and on his trinkets he 
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inscribed the word ‘‘ Pictor.’’ The most liberal salary would not 
now procure such assistance for our jewellers. Modern jewellers, 
as a rule, know nothing of pictorial art; painters, it is to be 
teared, have but little taste in jewelry. Every branch of manu- 
facture is inclosed ‘within its own limits, has its own particular 
style. Our china, which once imitated Oriental ware, not long 
ago promised to assume, through Minton’s influence, a quasi- 
medizval character. English goldsmiths, who once produced 
nothing but rococo ornaments, now do their best to imitate Etrus- 
can necklaces and armlets. We have French mirrors and Persian 
rugs, Greek vases and Gothic candlesticks, designs of every age 
and country but our own; or if by some chance we can point to 
any special instance of a genuine English design, it is generally 
mean and uninteresting. It is rather amusing to us in this coun- 
try to find Mr. Eastlake so unhappy about the condition of public 
taste in England, since we look with envy and admiration at the 
wonderful progress in public taste there, as shown in all articles 
of decorative manufacture within the last twenty years. ‘‘ People 
fall into a way,”’ he says, ‘‘ of calling things ‘quaint’ and ‘ pecu- 
liar’ which happen to differ from the conventional ugliness of a 
modern drawing-room. The faculty of distinguishing good from 
bad design in the familiar objects of domestic life is a faculty 
which most educated people—and women especially—conceive 
‘that they possess. How it has been acquired, few would be able 
toexplain. The general impression seems to be that it is the 
peculiar inheritance of gentle blood, and independent of all 
training ; that while a young lady is devoting at school, or under 
a governess, so many hours a day to music, so many to languages, 
and so many to general science, she is all this time unconsciously 
orming that sense of the beautiful, which we call taste ; that this 
sense, once developed, will enable her, unassisted by special study 
or experience, not only to appreciate the charms of nature in every 
aspect, but to form a correct estimate of the merits of art manu- 
facture. That this impression has gained ground so far as to 
amount to positive conviction, may be inferred from the fact that 
there is no single point on which well-bred women are more jeal- 
ous of disparagement than on this. We may condemn a lady’s 
opinion on politics, criticise her handwriting, correct her pronun- 
ciation of Latin, and disparage her favorite author with a chance 
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of escaping displeasure. But if we venture to question her taste, 
in the most ordinary sense of the word, we are sure to offend. It 
is, however, a lamentable fact that this very quality is commonly 
deficient, not only among the generally ignorant, but also among 
the most educated classes in this country. How should it be 
otherwise? Even the simplest and most elementary principles of 
decorative art form no part of early instruction. The publicseem 
to think that the latest invention, although it violates every prin- 
ciple of good taste and design, must be the best, especially when 
it has the additional recommendation of being ‘‘ fashionable,’ 
and we can hardly blame manufacturers for yielding to this mor- 
bid desire for change.’’ Indeed, in this country, we ought rather 

to approve of change, since our designs are so generally bad, and 

there is always the chance that by a change we may be so fortu- 

nate as to get something better. We may derive acrumb of com- 

fort from a remark of M. Viollet le Duc that no fashion lasts for- 

ever, not even an absurd one! In the twelve chapters of this 

work, Mr. Eastlake treats of street architecture, the entrance 

hall, the dining-room, the floor and the wall, the library, the 

drawing-room, wall furniture, the bedroom, crockery, table glass, 

dress and jewelry and plate and cutlery. 

In the discussion of street architecture, in the first chapter, the 
remarks upon the use of iron in buildings have a deep interest to 
us at the present time. It is said that the shop-fronts of London 
indicate a great disregard of the first principles of construction. 
‘« At the present time, when each draper and silversmith wants to 
make a greater show than his neighbor, all semblance of strength 
is banished from the street level. Everything is given upto plate 
glass. 

‘* Now plate-glass is an excellent material in itsway, but we can- 
not expect it to support three or four stories of solid brick work. To 
meet this requirement, therefore, iron columns and iron girders 
are introduced, and, as artistic effect must yield to the stern ne- 
cessities of commercial life, it would be idle to urge any but prac- 
tical objections ‘to the system. Such objections, however, are not 
wanting. ‘The nature and properties of iron, although well 
studied by scientific engineers, are but imperfectly understood by 
the public. In addition to the chance of a flaw in the casting, 
or any of those more obvious contingencies to which stone and 
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wood are also subject, one fact stands pre-eminently forward. 
Every school-boy knows that iron expands with heat and con- 
tracts with cold. Let us suppose any large mansion in Belgravia, 
or a West End draper’s establishment, attacked by fire; iron has 
been profusely introduced in its construction, and is affected in 
the ordinary way ; the engines arrive and distribute water over 
the premises. Can any one doubt what the result would be ? 
‘«The iron-work thus suddenly cooled must, of necessity, be lia- 
ble to fracture ; and if the whole building tumbles to the ground, 
it need be no matter of surprise to those who are acquainted with 
the secret of its structure. It is quite time that these evils should 
be remedied by legislation. It would not be difficult to strengthen 
my argument by artistic considerations, but I am content to leave 
it in a practical form. It is unpleasant to live within ugly walls ; 
it is still more unpleasant to live within unstable walls ; but to be 
obliged to live in a tenement which is both unstable and ugly is 
disagreeable in a ten-fold degree. An Englishman’s house was 
formerly said to be his castle. But in the hands of the speculat- 
ing builder and advertising tradesman we may be grateful that it 
does not oftener become his tomb.’’ The improvement: in 
street architecture which has taken place within a few years is 
attributed by Mr. Eastlake to the revival of Gothic, ‘‘a style 
which, however modified by the influence of climate and national 
habits, in the various countries where it prevails, was everywhere 
distinguished by a uniform honesty of constructive purpose.’’ In 
the chapter upon the Entrance Hall the practice of graining wood 
is condemned. It is much better either to stain the wood and 
then varnish it, which allows the natural vein to show, (and even 
in inexpensive wood the natural vein is quite pretty) or to paint 
it. To Philadelphians, wedded to their white shutters and doors, 
the colors recommended : a good flat tint of dark green or choco- 
late) will seem very heterodox. Articles in wrought-iron should 
be preferred to those in cast-iron, since ‘‘ the work of the ham- 
mer and anvil is infinitely superior in every way to the produc- 
tion of the mould. All cast-iron ornament, except under rare 
conditions, is bad in style, and when employed to represent carv - 
ing must be detestable in the eyes of a true artist. Better the 
simplest form of grate and fender than one loaded with this mean 
and spiritless system ‘of decoration. A carpet of which the 
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pattern is shaded in imitation of natural objects becomes an ab- 
surdity when we remember that if it were really what it pretends 
to be, no one could walk on it with comfort. If we apply this 
principle to the treatment of cast-iron, it will be readily per- 
ceived that a noble material, which has lost in process of manu- 
facture the most essential quality of strength which it possessed, 
can only be further degraded by being invested with forms which 
feebly imitate not only wrought-iron ornament but stone carving, 
and even plaster docoration.”’ 

Mr. Eastlake conducts his reader into ‘‘ one of those respectable, 
luxurious, but eminently uninteresting London mansions.’’ He ap- 
proves of the rough, strong mat at the door, which answers perfectly 
its purpose, but he very properly condemns the mats of dyed sheep- 
skin, placed elsewhere throughout the house, and upon which one is 
almost afraid to step for the purpose of wiping one’s boots, and 
his approval of the first and condemnation of the second of these, 
give us an example of the test which should be applied to every 
ordinary household-object. Is it appropriate and does it answer 
its purpose? If it does not, we may be sure that it is inartistic 
and incorrect, and should be condemned. The use of encaustic 
tiles for hall-floors is recommended. The American editor tells 
us in a note that he would place tiles in the vestibule, and a par- 
quet floor on the hall. In country houses in England, however, 
the entrance door opens immediately upon a wide hall, with no 
vestibule. With regard to our own houses we agree with Mr. Per- 
kins in preferring pargueterie to tiles as the covering of our hall 
floors, but we should apply it also to the drawing-room, dining- 
room, and other floors, stipulating, however, that it should be bet- 
ter in design and in material than the specimens we have seen of 
it in this country. 

Mr. Eastlake, speaking of tile manufacture, says it is one of 
the most hopeful branches of art manufacture, in regard to taste, 
now carried on in England. It has not only reached great tech- 
nical perfection as far as the material and color are concerned, 
but, aided by the designs supplied by many architects of acknowl- 
edged skill, it has gradually become a means of decoration, which, 
for beauty of effect, durability and cheapness, has scarcely a par- 
allel. To Messrs. Minton we are indebted for the earliest revival 
of this ancient art in modern times. The tiles manufactured by 
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Mr. W. Godwin have long been noted for the artistic quality of 
their color and design. But for rich variety of pattern, and for 
the skill with which the best types of ornament have been adapted 
for enamelled ware, plain tile pavements, mosaic and mural decora- 
tion, Messrs. Maw & Co., of Salop, stand almost unrivaled. 

In the chapters 0.2 the Drawing-room and the Dining-room, 
Mr. Eastlake treats at length of furniture and gives many excel- 
lent examples of tables, chairs, book-cases, etc., which have been 
executed from his own designs. His observations about paper- 
hangings are, however, somewhat disappointing. His views are 
sifficiently correct, and the designs which he gives are in accord- 
ance with them (excepting, perhaps, a green and gold pattern in 
which the colors are positively bad), but it is unfortunate that he 
has not set his face against the prevalent taste for white papers. 
White paper (except in a large room where distance from the 
lights gives an acquired shade) always has the effect of depriving 
even our fairest friends of any beauty of color or complexion 
whatever ; while it also makes the furniture stand out in tone with 
aharsh silhouette. Delicate neutral tints will produce a far more 
harmonious effect. The chapters on crockery, table-glass, dress 
and jewelry, aad plate and cutlery, are all fullof interest. There 
is no reason why the humblest household object should not be 
beautiful in form, color and proportion. 

Owing, however, to the deficiency of taste among those who 
make articles of common use, as well as among those who select 
and purchase them, it is rare to find any that are not deficient in 
one or more of these requisites. Luxury is the enemy of refine- 
ment, the parent of rococo and of splendid monstrosities. In 
order that taste should last, and become general, its rise and pro- 
gress must be simple and gradual; it must be sown and reared, 
and it will never flourish by mere transplanting. One of the 
most important points, says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, is that taste 
be general among all classes; but it is also essential that the 
beautiful should be combined with the useful; that proportion, 
good form and (when required) harmonious colors be combined 
in objects of every-day use ; that rare and costly materials be not 
preferred to excellence of design ; that good examples be imitated, 
rather than new designs invented merely for the sake of novelty ; 
hat one object be not employed for another of a different char- 
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acter; that authority be not an excuse for a faulty design; that 
the spirit, not the direct imitation, of natural objects be adopted 
for ornamentation ; and that the education of the eye be preferred 
to a mechanical adhesion to mere rules.* 

American manufacturers, with a few honorable exceptions, do 
not employ first-class designers ;. it is too expensive. They prefer 
to copy their designs from others, or to get them from ignorant 
and untrained designers. Possibly but a part of the blame can 
attach to them, since our public is perfectly content with the vile 
patterned wall-papers, carpets, curtains, and the many other 
equally inartistic articles which make up our domestic surround- 
ings. It would be unfair, however, to deny that an improvement 
has taken place within a few years, due in great part to the intelli- 
gence of a few manufacturers ; but in art we arestill in our infancy 
—we have hardly learned yet to walk. At such a time too great 
care cannot be exercised to strengthen and encourage right and 
to prevent wrong growth, and in this the responsibility rests to a 
great extent with the public. We hope that Mr. Eastlake’s book, 
although perhaps too severely archaic in its canons of taste, will 
exercise a widespread and wholesome influence upon the adorn- 
ment of the homes of the country, a matter which cannot be 
indifferent even to the moralist or the economist, as increasing 
their happy influence over the rising generation of our citizens, 
and diminishing the extent of the foolish and extravagant outlay 
upon articles of mere temporary value, upon which so much of 
the wealth of the land is wasted.t Ss. 








*On Color and on the Necessity for a General Diffusion of Taste among all 
Classes. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. London: John Murray, 1858, 

tIn a notice of “‘ Hints on Household Taste,” etc., in the December number 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Sir Charles Eastlake is spoken of as its author, The 
author (as we have stated above) is not Sir Charles, but his son, Mr. Charles 
L. Eastlake, who is nominally an architect, but really a dilettante and an art- 
writer and critic. 
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THE LATE PROF. JOHN F. FRAZER. 





HE Raculties of Arts and of Sciences metin joint session at 
the University, Monday, October 14, 1872. 

In the absence of Dr. Stille, occasioned by severe illness, Pro- 
fessor Jackson, being called tothe chair, stated the mournful event 
which had called them together—the death of the oldest member of 
the Faculty. 

Professor Allen, LL.D., the next in seniority to Professor 
Frazer, spoke with much feeling of the loss which they had sus- 
tained. 

Our deceased colleague, he said, was undoubtedly one of those 
men whom we spontaneously recognize as unique. With the live- 
liest animal spirits, with the keenest enjoyment at the same time 
of out-of-door activity and of elegant society, he was always, even 
at the gayest period of his life, an enthusiastic and systematic 
student. His mind was quick in its action and penetration be- 
yond example. No man ever mastered a subject more rapidly or 
could explain it more clearly or gracefully to others. He had re- 
ceived the most thorough classical training, under my learned pre- 
decessor, the venerable Dr. Wylie, and did not merely keep up, 
but constantly extended, his acquaintance with the Greek and 
Latin authors. In some departments of French literature he was 
also a master. Asaprofessor no man ever performed his duties with 
more alacrity and energy, or with more perfect command of his 
subjects. His lectures were models. To his colleagues he was a 
delightful companion and a friend ever ready to oblige. He was 
one of those who attract and charm by an irresistible fascination. 
While brilliant in society, and chivalrous in his deportment to- 
ward women, he attached to himself, in the bonds of solid friend- 
ship, many whose friendship it was an honor to possess ; these he 
never neglected or forgot, and they will never cease to cherish 
his memory. 

Professor Krauth said : Though I have not had the long and 
, intimate acquaintance with Professor Frazer which it has been the 
privilege of the older members of the Facuity to enjoy, yet I have 
known him long enough and well enough to be impressed with one 
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great distinctive element in his character—his manliness. This 
element was so marked as to make itself felt at once. It revealect 
itself in the expression of his countenance, in the tones of his 
voice, in the grasp of his hand, and in the frankness of his utter- 
ances. His virtues were those of a mnan—his faults were those of 
aman. He was strong, candid, averse to all concealment, furtive- 
ness and evasion; hearty in affection, above all malice; yet 
equally above all the arts of the flatterer, the smoothness of the 
disseinbler, the policy of the selfish creature. It required no sec- 
ond study of his position to know where he stood, no repetition 
of his words to know what hethought. Professor Frazer watched 
the movements of the scientific life of our day with the interest 

of one who knew well that in order to teach he must be willing to 
learn. But he watched their movements, not simply as a scholar, 
but as a man whose convictions, though never obtruded, had been 
cautiously and thoroughly formed. ' He did not regard with indif- 
ference the attempt to link the facts, or the plausible assumptions of 
science with theories which obscure, if they do not destroy the high- 
est aspirations and purest hopes of our race. With the clear judg- 
ment which, simply as aman ofscience, he had formed against them, 
he combined a moral sympathy with the loftier views. He saw that, 
however these theories might complicate the processes, and multiply 
the links of the argument for a supreme First Cause, they could not 
finally avert, nor really weaken, the conclusion—and it was worthy 
of the vigor of his mind and the directness of his character that 
he preferred going to the conclusion in the straightest and most 
obvious cut. His own spirit was too noble to leave it possible that 
he should be indifferent to ‘‘the human heart by which we live.’’ 
Venerable by the long years in which he so faithfully and success- 
fully fulfilled the duties of his high position, most dear to those 
who knew him best, vigorous in intellect, inflexible in the right, 
incapable of the little or the dubious, alike as a teacher, a parent, 
and a man, he has left vacant a place which it will be hard tosup- 
ply and almost impossible to fill. 

Professor Lesley said that it would be difficult to do justice to 
the scientific ability and acquirements of the deceased. The pages 
of the Journal of the Franklin Institute were the best record that 
could be made of them. For many years he had been the editor 
of that journal. It was known throughout the scientific world, 
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in Europe as well as in America. It embodied all Professor 
Frazer’s feeling for science. He was as remarkable for the 
thoroughness with which he studied every subject, as for the wide 
view he took of the whole field of the physical sciences. His 
early mathematical training made him a profound critic of the 
truth of statements of fact in all cases where first principles were 
involved. He was able to read the most advanced mathematical 
formule in the published papers of astronomers, physicists proper 
and mechanicians. Although chemistry was his special branch 
of instruction in the University, his preference was always for 
mechanics. The laws of force and their application to the shapes 
of machinery were his delight. Even in the dynamics of geology 
he was entirely at home, and he comprehended and explained 
with the greatest perspicacity and ability the adverse views of such 
men as Archdeacon Pratt, Thompson, Hennessy and Pierce. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the history of electricity and 
steam, applied to practice. For many years he paid especial 
attention to and officially reported on all cases of boiler explo- 
sion. But there was no invention of any importance, even in 
metallurgy, a branch of science lying entirely outside the limits 
of his professional studies, of which he was ignorant. He was 
an omnivorous reader of the official publications of the Academies 
and Societies of science, abroad and at home, and of the scientific 
journals and magazines, keeping his mind awake to the progress 

f both theoretical and practical knowledge everywhere, while he 
efreshed it by reading and re-reading his favorite classics in the 
original Greek and Latin. His perfect acquaintance with the 
French language, and his ability to read German with compara- 
tive ease, placed at his disposal all the literature of the continent 
which was of chief value to a philosopher. 

There was nothing narrow or local in his handling of this in- 
tellectual apparatus. His mind was philosophical in the best sense 
of the term, and he was as ready to discard an exploded theory, 
or accept an improved nomenclature, as he was zealous in defend- 
ing forgotten demonstrations and resisting innovating hypotheses 
based upon a forgetfulness of facts and observations which had 
dropped out of sight. In this his memory was shown to be most 
tenacious. He sometimes used it in a startling way, especially 
when the credit of an important discovery was given to some 
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recent name. From the stores of his memory, or by reference 
to one antiquated book after another, he would trace the former 
steps of such a discovery backward from mind to mind, and from 
country to country, to its incipient suggestion. In fact, had he 
chosen to write books and affix his name to title-pages, he could 
easily have constituted himself the American historian of science, 
and his whole professional career was the illustration of the pro- 
gress of science. He introduced a thousand anecdotes into his 
lectures, not only for the purpose of keeping the attention of his 
scholars awake to the subjects in hand, but to imbue their imagi- 
nations with that perfect fairness of judgment and complete colla- 
tion of the knowledge of men of the past with that of the men of 
the present, by which alone a philosophical character of mind can 
be formed. This made him a distinguished teacher and won the 
confidence as well as excited the admiration of stud :nts. 

Nothing roused his indignation to such a pitch as scientific dis- 
honesty. Claiming absolutely nothing for himself, he punished 
with the most caustic invective the fictitious reputation of any 
man who stole the thoughts or discoveries of others, and many 
were the humorous stories which he had to tell how the borrowed 
plumes of this or that jackanapes had been plucked away. He 
was a fanatic for truthfulness and fair dealing in science and in 
everything else, and could not comprehend or make the least 
allowance for circumstances that threatened to compromise right 
or wrong. Perfectly fearless himself, and worshiping pluck and 
courage as the chief human virtues, he gave no quarter to the very 
shadow of equivocation or unfairness, no matter whom it con- 
cerned ; and, although his feelings as an American were of the 
most energetic kind, nationality was nothing to him when a 
case of injustice arose. 

The scientific life of Professor Frazer was not brilliant for 
original discovery, but only because he was devoted to his duties 
as scientific editor and teacher of science in the annual courses of 
the University, leaving him neither time nor disposition to pursue 
special trains of fresh research, for which he felt no ambition. 
More useful on this account, his loss falls with peculiar weight 
upon the institution of which he was one of the main pillars, on 
the city to which he confined the practice of his uncommon pow- 
ers, and to his fellow-workers in science, who looked upon him as 
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an encyclopedia of learning and a judge in questions of difficult 
decision. He never lectured outside the University, and was 
therefore almost unknown to the lecture-going public ; but while 
he despised thaumaturgy and the shows of science, he was an 
assiduous attender of all scientific lectures from which anything 
could be learned, if it were only a newer and better way to show 
an old experiment. 

His loss we feel to be almost irreparable ; yet that loss will knit 
us more closely together, and his memory will always be precious 
among us. 

Prof. Jackson said: I should hardly venture to add anything 
to what has been said by my colleagues, but what my relations with 
Professor Frazer have been different in some respects from theirs. 
For, besides my associations with him for seventeen years in the 
Faculty, I was once his pupil, and am, indeed, one of his oldest 
University pupils, having been admitted Freshman a few months 
after he was elected to his professorship. 

I could recall many proofs of his abilities as a teacher. He 
was wonderfully clear in his explanation of difficulties, peculiarly 
happy in his demonstrations (whether geometrical or algebraic) 
at the black-board, and always, in his lectures, kept the experi- 
ment, the fact, or the illustration, in entire subordination to the 
principle it was intended to elucidate. In all these points I have 
felt that he was a model instructor, while at the same time the 


discipline in his room was as nearly perfect as could be con- 
ceived. 


But that of which I should rather speak was his frank, cordial, 
and kindly manner in all his intercourse with us. I well remember 
his friendly greetings in the street, the day after I entered col- 
lege, calling me by name, though he could only have seen me in 
chapel ; and from that day to this I have always felt that he was 
my friend. 

We sometimes disagreed in the Faculty, and in matters of de- 
tail in the management of other college affairs, but in the funda- 
mental principles, in our views of what college education ought 
to be, I knew that we thought alike. The difference between us 
was in the forms, rather than the realities; and hence, I never 
hesitated to speak to him with the utmost candor, knowing that 
whether we agreed or disagreed, I should always be understood 
and always have his sympathy. 
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Professor Frazer was not, I believe, a member of any religious 
denomination. The natural bent of his mind rejected all forms 
and all vitua/, and his ready appreciation of the ludicrous and 
his abhorrence of all pretense prompted often a half-sportive, 
half-serious, stricture‘upon much that he saw in the religious 
world. But if any supposed that he trifled with the deep things 
of Eternity and Omnipotence, that his inquiries went no further 
than to that which was sensible and material, they could not have 
known his real character. In the quarter of a century that I have 
known him, while he always evinced a remarkable familiarity with 
the new speculations of scientists and metaphysicians, yet his 
faith seemed to me to remain unshaken, his faith, I mean, in God 
and His over ruling Providence, in the Bible, and in the Saviour, 
a belief based, as I think, not only on intellectuxl conviction, 
but upon a recognition of the truth, and purity, and universal 
love which the Saviour taught. 

After a few remarks by other professors, the following resolu- 
tions, offered by Professor Allen, were seconded and adopted: 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect for the memory of our 
deceased colleague, the exercises of the University be suspended 
nntil the day after the funeral ceremonies. 

Resolved, That the members of the Faculties of Arts and of Science 
attend the funeral in a body, and wear the customary badge of 
mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the chair of our deceased colleague, in the 
chapel, be draped in mourning for the remainder of the present 
term. 

Resolved, That the following minute be entered upon the re- 
cords of the respective Faculties, and that it be communicated to 
the family of the deceased, with the assurance of our sincere con- 
dolence with them in the great loss they have sustained: 

‘* The Faculties of Arts and of Science of the University of 
Pennsylvania have learned with the deepest regret of the sudden 
death of their colleague, Professor J. F. Frazer, LL.D., and de- 
sire to record their appreciation of the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the deceased in science and in literature, and of the ex- 
traordinary services which he rendered to the University during 
the more than twenty-eight years of his professorship, as well as 
to the cause of sound learning and of wholesome and manly dis- 
cipline. Our close and intimate relations to the deceased in- 
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spired us with the liveliest regard for him as a scholar and a 
gentleman, and we deeply feel his loss when we recall his un- 
measured devotion to the duties of his department, his zeal for 
the interests of the University and its students, and his keen in- 
sight and practical wisdom in all matters of business. We unite 
with the scientific men of the whole land in deploring the sudden 
removal of a teacher and a master mind in the department of 
physical science.’’ 











THE MONTH. 





[Jt is not designed to discuss here all the chief tobics of current 
interest, but only those upon which we have something to say.] 


THE apparent prosperity which an era of inconvertible paper 
money produces inspires a people with false hope, and gives great 
popularity to the government. Increase the issue of currency, the 
value of commodities is changed and prices are advanced. This 
enhancement of prices will increase the demand for goods ; trade 
will be stimulated from speculative motives; and soon, unless a 
new issue of currency is made, business’will be checked. To ans- 
wer all the demands of trade ; to quiet the clamor of those classes 
of society who hold merchandise, real-estate or stocks bought for 
sale at an advance ; by repeated issues of paper money can never 
work any real or permanent good, but only defer the evil day, for 
each new issue raises the price of commodities, and of course 
again causesa demand for money. The evils arising from the 
excessive issue of paper money bear with particular hardship upon 
salaried men, the laboring classes, and all those living upon fixed 
incomes, for salaries and wages never increase as rapidly as the 
prices of commodities consumed by them, and income accruing 
from interest upon bonds, stocks and mortgages, does not increase 
in the least. The commercial disturbances that follow the con- 
traction of the circulating medium depreciates the price of com- 
modities, so that the whole debtor class of the community, and 
the holders of merchandise, are subjected to loss, often amount- 
ing to absolute ruin. Should the contraction be hastened unduly, 
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a panic is created and the whole country is enveloped in financial 
disaster. We do not urge, or even advocate contraction of the 
paper currency, looking to a return to specie payments, for that 
cannot be done with safety until the pecuniary resources of the 
country grow up to the present issue of paper money, and until it 
measures the value of commodities upon the same relative basis 
as that by which such value is measured in foreign countries. But 
we do urge the importance of not increasing the issue of paper 
money, which is already in excess of the needs of trade. The 
amount of circulating medium in the United States prior to the 
war was about $335,000,000, and was abundantly sufficient to 
satisfy all legitimate demands for money. During the year 1861 
there was $4,000,000,000 worth of products of industry in com- 
mercial circulation. In addition to this, exchanges of real estate 
were effected during the year to the amount of about $1,200,000,- 
000, so that $5,200,000,000 represented the aggregate monyed 
value of all species of property which was bought and sold in 
1861 ; and these purchases and sales were effected by the means 
of $335,000,000 of circulating medium. 

Granting that the ratio of circulation in 1861 between the 
wealth and money of the country was a just one, and the propo- 
sition is tenable that, all other things being equal by just so much 
as the business of the country at the present time exceeds in 
amount that of the year 1861, in just that relative degree should 
the volume of our circulating medium be now extended. The 
increase in the amount of business of the country is about fifty 
per cent., and therefore the present annual business transactions 
of the country amount to about $7,800,000,000. Now to pre- 
serve the proportion between the amount of wealth in circulation 
to that of money in the same ratio as in 1861, we find the requi- 
site amount of circulating medium for the present period would 
be about $506,500,000. 

The paper money in actual circulation in the United States is 
about $640,000,000. This amount does not include $107,000,000 
of legal tenders which the national banks hold as a reserve to pro- 
tect their circulation and deposits. The exchangeable value of 
paper money depreciates in a direct ratio with the increase that 
is made in the amount in circulation, and a further conclusion is, 
that the prices of commodities of which paper money is the sole 
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measure of value increase in a direct ratio with the decline in the 
value of such a medium of exchange. Why then demand a fur- 
ther issue ? 











No one had any reason to suppose that the Civil Service Reform 
talk of the Philadelphia platform was anything more than a 
‘“buncombe plank,’’ like the half-promise of woman suffrage, and 
the implied pledge to the Germans to discountenance Sunday 
and liquor laws. But it seems that the President, now that the 
campaign is over, means to select his new appointees from inside 
the Republican party, by the rules laid down by the Civil Service 
Commission. So much we infer from the official announcements 
made in regard to the New Orleans and New York custom- 
houses. 

Very much has been made of the President’s selection of a 
postmaster for our city in opposition to the wishes of the fro- 
fessional politicians. The facts are just these: three candidates 
were in the field, (1) one who thoroughly understood the work of 
the office, having been in it for twenty years, but who had no 
special backing except the good opinion of the community and 
his subordinates; (2) one who had been in the office a few years, 
knew its work very imperfectly, but had the support of the mer- 
cantile politicians, who busied themselves to secure the Presi- 
dent’s re-election ; (3) one who knew nothing about the work at 
all, but had rendered good service to the party, and had the stren- 
uous support of men of his own class, the professional politicians. 
We rejoice that the third candidate was not chosen, but in what 
principle that Messrs. Curtis & Cattell would accept was the first 
candidate passed by in favor of the second. 

Now, we are not sticklers for the competitive examination sys- 
tem. We can conceive of no system of examination that would 
secure competent men for most of the places in the gift of the 
government. But the principle of seniority in service—ceferis 
paribus—does seem to us a wise and judicious basis for selection, 
and in this case it was grossly violated in a way that men would 
think ruinous in a commercial establishment. 

As for examination, we really think that a law giving all the 
offices to red-headed men, in the order of their application, would 
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be as wise. That, at least, would secure us men of marked char- 
acter and emphatic temper; but what does competitive examina- 
tion secure us? Is the country to employ only those that have 
ready utterance, and are to a certain extent ‘‘ well-informed,” 
with no reference to qualities of a practical sort? We are misled 
by English example here. Let us first get the American civil 
service up to the level of the English unreformed civil service, in 
which every official below the Cabinet held office during life or good 
behavior, and we can safely leave the appointment of the propor- 
tionately few that fall to the lot of any one President, to be 
decided as he will. Appointments will then be so reduced in 
number that the public will have time to give careful attention to 
every selection, and make its opinion felt. The ‘‘spoils’’ of the 
campaign will be so diminished in their aggregate, that the hun- 
gry horde of professionals will be forced to adopt some method of 
earning a living. In a word, the whole status of affairs as it was 
under our first two Presidents will be restored, and the blows in- 
flicted upon the public tranquillity by Jefferson and Jackson will 
be healed. 





Tue principles laid down and practical lessons enforced by one 
of our reviewers last month, in his notice of Captain Shaw’s work, 
were hardly in print when the Boston fire came to illustrate and 
enforce them. The district in whose flames so much wealth went 
to destruction was a newly-built and beautified region, and every- 
thing seemed to have been done to make the fire wide-spread. 
The U. S. weather observer of the port ascertained that the cur- 
rents of air to the burning district from all quarters blew at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, making a draft about as strong aS 
that of an iron furnace. Hence the almost ungoverned fury with 
which an extensive fire rages in a city, and which is one of the 
most perplexing elements of the municipal problem. Our city, 
and every large city on the continent, should at once adopt and 
enforce—as regards old buildings, as well as new—the stringent 
regulations that the Chicago and Boston fires point out as neces- 
sary. 











Tue Epizootic Hippozymosis has been a costly experience to 
the country, both in the loss of large numbers of valuable horses 
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and in the temporary withdrawal of the rest from their useful 
labors. The wealth of the nation is a process, not an accom- 
plished fact, and every check or interruption is a most costly one. 
Like all epidemics, or rather epizootics, the disease is a mystery ; 
our men of science know no more of its cause than Sydenham did 
when he spoke of ‘‘an epidemic constitution of the air.’”” The 
theory of epidemic transmission by sporules, animalcule, etc., is but 
an unsubstantiated hypothesis. In the present case there has 
been a large element of justice mixed up with the infliction; it 
was in general those horses that were commonly neglected or re- 
fused rest during the course of the disease that succumbed to it— 
"sometimes dying of a curious disintegration of the blood, in other 
cases of lung disease. The symptoms of dropsy were deceptive ; 
swelling there was, but no aqueous deposits in the swollen parts. 








REALLY worthy of all the praise it has received is the selection 
made by General Grant to fill the place left vacant by the death 
of our brave and modest general, the victor of Gettysburg. Gen- 
eral McDowell, the new Major General, is no friend of the Presi- 
dent’s, and General Hancock, the new commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic, has hitherto suffered in his chances of 
promotion from being politically in the opposition. Our State, 
without distinction of party, is proud of Hancock, as she once 
was of Mifflin, and grateful for the change. 





GENERAL GRANT has been re-elected by anincreased majority and 
a smaller vote than in 1868. The opposition was evidently break- 
ing down with every successive week of the campaign, but the 
figures clearly show that the people accepted him mainly because 
they regarded Mr. Greeley in his new affiliations as a fis adler. 








NEW BOOKS. 





PrimEvAL Man.—An Examination of some Recent Speculations ; 
by the Duke of Argyle. DeWitt C. Lent & Co. New York, 
1872. Small 8 vo., cloth, pp. ix., $2.00. 


The Duk e of Argyle has already been favorably known to the 
American reading public by his admirable work, entitled ‘“The 
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Reign of Law ;’’ and we feel sure that the same public will gladly 
welcome the reprint of this, his last work, which first appeared as 
a series of papers in Good Words, and was afterward, in 1869, 
published in book form. 

This little work, which the author’s modesty prompts him to 
call an ‘‘Essay,’’ seems to have been prompted by the paper upon 
‘‘The Early Condition of Mankind,’’ which was read by Sir John 
Lubbock, at the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1867, and which was a reply to a lecture 
on ‘‘The Origin of Civilization’’ by Dr. Whately, the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, published in 1854. This paper of Sir J. Lub- 
bock’s, the author says, ‘‘Confirmed an impression I have long 
had that Whately’s argument, though strong at some points, is at 
others open to assault ; and that, as a whole, the subject now re- 
quires to be differently handled and regarded from a different 
point of view. On the other hand,-the paper las convinced me 
that the argument in favor of what may be called the savage the- 
ory, is very much the weaker of the two, and rests upon a method 
of treatment which is rhuch more inadequate and incomplete.’’ 
This extract from the introductory chapter sufficiently shows the 
position the author occupies upon the question. After some 
further remarks, intended ‘‘to clear the ground of some prelimin- 
ary difficulties that might otherwise have impeded a proper access 
to the subject,’’ the author proceeds to an inquiry into ‘‘the 
primitive condition of mankind,’’ resolving the subject into three 
questions, that are separately and independently considered, viz.: 
1st. The origin of man considered simply as a species ; that is to 
say, the method of hiscreation or introduction into the world. ° 
2d. The antiquity of man, or the time in the geological history 
and preparation of the globe at which this creation or introduc- 
tion took place. 3d. His mental, moral and intellectual condi- 
tion when first created. 

It is evident that the discussion of these questions must neces- 
sarily go over the whole ground of the ‘‘ Darwinian theory ”’ con- 
troversy. This is done with a completeness and thoroughness 
that is truly surprising, when the size of the ‘‘Essay’’ is consid- 
ered, and also with a fairness and succintness that has much of the 
impartiality of a judicial ‘‘summing up’’ about it. Its conden- 
sation precludes us from making an abstract of it that would be 
likely to do it anything like justice. The author’s argument like 
that of both Whately and Lubbock professes to be purely and 
strictly a scientific one—that is, conducted irrespective of any 
belief in the Mosaic narrative of creation; what the author’s 
views on that narrative are, may be gathered from the following 
splendid sentiment, clearly suggested by the ‘‘A/ta humititer, 
pauca copiose’’ of St. Augustine.: ‘‘ Certain it is, that whatever 
new views may now be taken of the origin and authorship of the 
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first chapter of Genesis, it stands alone among the traditions of 
mankind in the wonderful simplicity and grandeur of its words. 
Specially remarkable—miraculous it really seems to be—is that 
character of reserve which leaves open to reason that all reason 
may be able to attain. The meaning of those words seems always 
to be meaning ahead of science—not because it anticipates the re- 
sults of science, but because it is independent of them, and runs, 
as it were around the outer margin of all possible discovery,” 

The conclusion reached by the author, though not stated in so 
many words is—firs¢: That man did not descend or develop 
from some other creature ‘‘ not worthy to be called a man’’—an 
expression in Sir J. Lubbock’s paper which seems to have espec- 
ially excited the opposition of the author ; and Second : —That 
what is called ‘‘ utter barbarism’’ is not the primitive condition 
of mankind, but the result of a law, inherent in the constitution 
of humanity that may be termed the law of degradation—a law 
analogous in its workings and effects to the law of mental and 
moral degradation in the case of the nation or the individual 
with which it is closely allied. 

The sole defect in this ‘‘ Essay,’’ and it is one which, while it 
does not in any way invalidate the argument and the conclusions 
arrived at, nevertheless weakens the one, and deprives the other 
of what would be an irresistible support, is that like both Whate- 
ly and Lubbock, the author admits the fallacy that ‘‘ man is an 
animal’’—an old aphorism, but one that is utterly false. Man is 
a separate and wholly distinct order of existence, as separate and 
distinct from the animal as the animal is from the plant, and as 
both are from inanimate or mineral existence ; and between the 
‘*utter barbarian’ of Sir John Lubbock and Darwin’s gorilla 
there is a ‘‘ great gulf fixed.’’ It is the admission of this fallacy 
that has hitherto given the supporters of the Darwinian theory an 
immense advantage over their opponents ; even our author is at 
times unconsciously driven to fall back upon a truth of which he 
nevertheless seems to be in willful ignorance. 

In this ‘* Essay’’ the general reader will find by far the best and 
most important statement of the most advanced views that are 
current on the subject the author is discussing that has yet ap- 
peared, all presented with a clearness and precision that cannot 
be too highly praised, and that will enable those unacquainted 
with the controversy in its original form to obtain a correct notion 
of the latest speculations thereon. 


LUCRETIUS ON THE NaTuRE oF Tuincs. Translated into 
English verse by Charles Frederick Johnson, with Introduction 
and Notes. Pp. 333. New York: Published by De Witt C. 
Lent & Co. 


Ifa critic of the old school had been asked ‘‘ Which are the 
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greatest of the Roman poets?’’ he would not have hesitated much 
in answering: ‘‘ Horace and Virgil.’’ If a critic of our times, 
judging by the new canons, be asked the same question, the 
chances are that he will say, ‘* Catullus and Lucretius.’? There 
are not wanting those who put the latter far above all his compe- 
titors, as evincing the greatest poetic gifts that any Roman 
author ever possessed. As might be expected, the man is receiv- 
ing far more attention of late years. Critics like Lachman, Ber- 
nays and the English Munro have exerted their powers of divina- 
tion upon the sadly mutilated text of his poem, and now we have 
a translation of it into blank verse by an American author, from 
which readers ignorant of Latin, or ‘‘somewhat deaf on the 
Latin side of the heads,’’ may see for themselves where the man’s 
attraction, lie. 

Here is a polemical and didactic poem on a philosophical sub- 
ject, in which the author, following the conceptions of two Greak 
teachers, aims at the overthrow of the national religion of Rome. 
He writes in the language formed in camps and the forum, yet under 
his grasp it becomes pliable enough to express all the delicate 
shades of meaning and reproduce all the compound phrases of the 
Greek, without destroying its native purity of vocabulary and 
idiomatic construction. His subject leads him to discuss all sorts 
of details, matters of scientific fact and matters of philosophic 
opinion, yet he is as much alive to these, and feels and excites 
as keen an interest as Lucan or Virgil in describing the battles of 
actual men. His chief object is to overthrow in men’s minds all 
belief in the unseen world and its terrors, and yet he writes with 
a moral earnestness that no other author of the Republic seems 
to share, that anticipates Tacitus and Juvenal. He is striking at 
the national mythology to destroy it root and branch, yet his very 
motive is the Roman sense of law and order, authoritative and all- 
pervading. He was as wonderful an instance of the moral divorce 
between aright heart and a wrong head as ever lived. 

Much of the neglect from which he once suffered was due to the 
dislike felt for his opinions. As he has come to be better under- 
stood, and his main purpose seen into, and the tenderness and 
the strength of the man appreciated, that feeling lias passed away. 
His natural philosophy, which he took from Epicurus, as Epi- 
curus borrowed it from Democritus of Abdera, is not so obsolete. 
Democritus remarkably anticipated the mechanical view of the 
universe which is held by modern science, and it is to be re- 
gretted that we have only very incomplete fragments of his works 
left us. 

Mr. Johnson has done his work as translator very fairly, and 
his book is creditable to our classical scholarship. On the whole, 
however, the translation does not seem to us to equal the original 
in force and dignity, partly because the translator works without 
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the author’s passion, partly, also, beeause it would require a Words- 
worthian command of the vocabulary of philosophic poetry to do 
justice to Lucretius. 
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ENGLIsH LITERATURE Considered as an Interpreter of English 
History. Designed as a Manual of Instruction. By Henry 
Coppee, LL. D., President of the Lehigh University. Pp. 
488. Published by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel finger, Phila. 


To the author of this book, as our instructor in literature, we 
owe much of our relish for many departments of English poetry. 
His reading of Chaucer, Spenser, and the older masters of rhythm, 
was to us like the rendering of an old musical masterpiece by a 
great performer—it was an ‘‘interpretation.’’ He seems to repro- 
duce the very accents and to transfer us back to the place of them 
that first heard it. We were not disappointed, then, but grati- 
fied to find that it is the zestheticside, more even than the historical, 
that he approaches in his book. There he is thoroughly at home 
and master of his work. History is to him the development of 
taste, of mental refinement, of the graceful culture of scholarship. 
His mind is essentially of the un-Puritan type, and even in ap- 
proaching severer themes he enters always by ‘‘the gate of the 
Temple called beautiful.’’ 

In this treatment of our literary history, President Coppee has 
all the standard authorities of our literature on hisside. All that 
wrote before Thomas of Ecclefechan and of Chelsea, were as one 
in accepting graceful and tasteful writing the careful selection of 
interesting details and their artistic presentation as the test of all 
true literature. Even now that is the dominant idea, and Les- 
sing, Carlyle and the rest are as yet literary heretics, lying under 
the greater excommunication. 

President Coppee’s book is a very graceful and scholarly pre- 
sentation of the literary history of England from this point of 
view. It has much in common with Henri Taine’s great book, 
but we happen to know that the idea was conceived before Taine’s 
work was announced, and the execution has certainly been en- 
tirely independent of the Frenchman’s labors. Unlike the Ger- 
man historians of literature, who treat a vast number of authors 
in their survey of any one period, uniting in one view what is 
characteristic of the period as exemplified in various ways by va- 
rious men, he takes a few of the stars of larger magnitude and 
discusses their life and works at considerable length. Thus 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, the English Bible, and Milton, are 
taken as exemplifying the period between the Reformation, with 
briefer notices of Marlow and the early dramatists, of Hall and 
Chillingworth, and of Butler, Cowley, and Walton. This method 
gives us a book more satisfactory to the general reader, more read- 
able, as we say, and perhaps better adapted to give the ordinary 
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student a clear, definite aid abiding impression than if less space 
had been given to these few in order to find room for Raleigh, 
Hooker, Donne, Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Shirley, Wither, Marvell, and a host of lesser names upon whom 
a Gervinus would have dwelt. Some compensation we have for 
these omissions in brief notices of the less noted authors at the 
end of certain chapters, but the presence of these do not alter the 
general plan of the work in relation to its main idea. 

Our chief objection to President Coppee’s plan, in spite of its 
many excellencies, is what seems to us the unsatisfactory theory of 
history itself. Our view is the severe and Puritan one of 
Carlyle, not the lighter and sunnier one of ‘‘ our standard litera- 
ture.’’ We confess an agreement with the old Puritans that any 
mirth and joyousness that is not solemnized and chastened by a 
full and clear memory of all the graver problems of life and ex- 
istence, is unworthy of man. We cannot deny the faults and 
shortcomings of manners and morals that characterize the Jacobs 
of history, but we hold with Holy Writ in putting them before 
the Zsaus. These were the men that made English history and 
England’s greatness—the men of severe and earnest enthusiasm, 
whatever their faults of life and manner, or to whatever degree 
others may have more gracefully adorned it. The Elizabethan 
drama is to us not more a fact illustrative of English history than 
the righteous and zealous—if not always judicious—opposition to 
its obscenities and faults that was raised by Prynne and the Puri- 
tans; so, again, of the drama of the Restoration and its just 
castigation by Collier, Law, and other non-juring Puritans, as we 
may justly call them. The history of England is in the Puritan 
view no less the history of English ethics and English liberty than 
of English enlightenment and refinement. 


A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Text-book for Schools 
and Colleges. By John S. Hart, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and of the English Language in the College of New Jersey. 
pp. 641. Published by Eldredge & Bro., 17 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 


Some books written for one purpose are chiefly valuable for 
some other, and this we think is one. What sort of a college it 
would be that could use this closely printed specimen of literary 
pemmican as a text-book, we are at a loss to imagine. Careful 
selections from it might be so employed; but the chief use of the 
book would be as a work of reference. For the latter purpose, 
indeed, there is a deficiency of dates of publication, but still the 
book is not a bad American Allibone. More than one volume on 
our own shelves has risen immensely in our esteem since we read 
Dr. Hart’s brief notice of its author and began to have some 
connected idea of the man. Those who need a book of that 
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sort—editors, and the like—will find this one eminently handy. 
To foreigners also, who wish to get some idea of the immense 
quantity of our native literature, the book will be invaluable. Mr. 
Hart’s plan seems to be to omit no name of any importance, no 
book that has any claim to rank as literature. He has drawn 
largely on Allibone and other co-laborers, and added a great deal 
of his own. In many cases, but of course in but a small percent- 
age of the whole range of authors, he has added specimens of the 
author’s work. We can praise his taste and his catholicity. Thus, 
under Bret Harte, he gives us that ‘‘ American Iliad in a nut- 
shell’’— Zhe Heathen Chinee—in full. 


One fault in the book is its lack of literary perspective. Very / , 
insignificant authors take up a whole page or two pages, large ex- 
tracts from very second-rate poetry being of quite frequent occur- 
rence. We notice, again, that Princeton is in the foreground, 
and its professor of English literature the central figure. Half a 
page is accorded to a graduate of 1868, who published a volume 
of poems with some pretty conceits in them—more space than is 
given to Horace Bushnell, or Albert Barnes, or Dr. Shedd. 

Among the omissions that occur to us in a cursory examination 
are: Mr. Mulford, the author of Zhe Nation, our first political 
philosopher ; Captain John Hay; one of the always confounded 
Headleys, but, like the Dutchman, we ‘‘ never know t’other from 
which ;’’ Willis P. Hazard, one of our real metaphysicians ; several] 
of the Bacon family; Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, author of 
Our Seven Churches; Sylvanus Cobb, Sr., the theologian; Dr. 
John W. Mears, author of Zhe Bible in the Workshop, etc.; Dr. 
F. D. March, of our city; St. John, author of Zhe American 
Farmers Letters; President Henry Coppee; Provost Charles J. 
Stille, author of History of the Sanitary Commission, How a Free 
People Conduct a Long War, etc.; Drs. Wood and Hodge, of our 
city, and other standard medical authors. 


Of those that are given imperfectly or inaccurately: Xavier 
Donald McLeod, who is described as ‘‘educated an Episcopalian,” 
was a son of the Dr. Alexander W. McLeod of page 134; Dr. S. B. 
Wylie came to America in 1799, not 1797; Dr. Cheever’s .edition 
de luxe of Walton’s Compete Angler is omitted; Mr. Barnes’s 
larger commentaries and his two most characteristic books—Zz- 
dences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, and his Discussion 
with Gerrit Smith—are omitted; Mr. H. C. Carey might be a 
native and resident of Alaska for anything the reader is told; 
Davis’s Version of the Psalms is credited to our State, to the 
great injury of New Jersey; Dr. J. W. Nevin’s books are said to 
be of a mystical tendency, while, in fact, they are thoroughly 
High Church; Dr. Dorner’s (Berlin) controversy with him is 
passed over; Dr. George Bush’s Swedenborgian works are all 
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omitted; so with Dr. Elder’s Questions of the Day; so with Woo- 
bury M. Fernald, a man of almost genius. 

We might extend the list, but this is enough, and for all its de- 
fects of plan and execution, the book is a handy, compact and 
useful one. 


THE Eustace Diamonps. By Anthony Trollope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1872. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
We believe that most of Mr. Trollope’s admirers will agree with 

us in ranking ‘‘ The Eustace Diamonds’’ among his cleverest pro- 

ductions. The characters in some of his slighter works often bear 
so close a resemblance to their predecessors that, in reading them, 

one is tempted to feel as a child might in getting a present of a 

kaleidoscope, and who naturally fancies that his new treasure will 

be a never failing source of delight, but soon finds out to his dis- 
may, that the shapes and colors of the bits of glass are always the 
same, and that the only variety he can hope for will be found in 
their different combinations. In ‘*The Eustace Diamonds’’ there 
is little or nothing to complain of on this score. The more promi- 
nent characters are quite fresh, and there is a background of old 
friends from ‘‘ Phineas Finn’’ and ‘‘ Can You Forgive Her ?’’ that 
serves to give a home-like air to the book. Mr. Trollope forestalls 
any possible accusation of want of originality in the conception 
of his principal character, by calling Lady Eustace, at the outset 
of the story, an ‘‘ opulent and aristocratic Becky Sharp,’’ but the 

very fact that her beauty, position and wealth give her such im- 

mense advantages over her less fortunate prototype, lessens the re- 

semblance between them. A better comment on the text of 

‘*Honesty is the best policy’’ could hardly be derived than the 

history of her career affords, and her unbounded capacity for 

lying makes it impossible to unravel the mystery of the diamonds, 
and thus brings about sudden turns in the story which both amaze 
and amuse the reader. Frank Greystock and Lucy Morris are, 
we are thankful to say, less uncommon and more agreeable char- 
acters, although there may be some reservation with regard to the 
former. He is, we suppose, not an unfair representation of a man 
of the world, with expensive tastes, who has his own way to make 
and is not very scrupulous as to the manner of making it, but 
poor little Lucy, with her brave heart and generous temper, is 
surely worthy of a better fate than she is likely to meet in marry- 
ing such aman. She, like all Mr. Trollope’s favorite heroines, is 
blind in her devotion to her lover, and ready to be taken or left 
by the man, whose affection and plighted word could not stand 
before the temptation of money or beauty, and who would have 
deserted her with but little compunction if circumstances had not 
been too much for him. The only thing to be said in his defense 
is, that aman to whom a woman makes love is certainly placed 
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in an embarrassing position, and, between the reluctance he na- 
turally feels at giving a decided rubuff, and the flattered conscious- 
ness of being an object of interest to a beautiful creature, who 
desires nothing better than to bestow herself and her fortunes 
upon him, is at once put at a disadvantage. 

On one remark of Mr. Trollope’s it would be interesting to 
collect opinions from those qualified to express one. He says: 
‘* To be alone with the girl to whom he is not engaged is a man’s 
delight; to be alone with the man to whom she is engaged is a 
woman’s delight. Many scenesin the book are delightful, and we 
should like to enjoy them over again with the sympathizing read- 
er, but will confine ourselves to mentioning a few among those 
which have particularly struck us. In the beginning of the book 
Lady Fawn’s visit to her future daughter-in-law, and the honest- 
hearted, high-minded old lady’s suppressed consternation at the 
effusive hypocrisy of the younger one, is very well done. So 
also is the interview between Lord Fawn and Lucy, in which, in- 
stead of apologizing and doing penance for her misdeeds, as he 
expects, her hot temper gets the better of her again, and she 
makes matters worse by repeating the offense. The scene of the 
fox hunt is very graphic, and despite our dislike of Lizzie Eustace, 
we cannot help sympathizing with her pluck and hoping that she 
will get the better of Lucinda. Of Lucinda we had hopes that 
her horror of husband-hunting and pretense were going to work 
out for her a happier destiny, but Mr. Trollope seems to feel that 
she has touched pitch too long to come out spotless from the con- 
tact, and he can find no better escape forher thaninsanity. ‘rhe 
scenes between her and Sir Griffin are painful and disagreeable, 
and the story would have been far pleasanter had they both been 
left out of it. 

The Duke of Omnium’s enjoyment of the mystery of the 
diamonds and his mingled horror and secret satisfaction that the 
brother of a marquis should be involved in the crime of stealing 
them is very good. We suppose we see the last of him as he tod- 
dles off to bed with Lady Glencora and Madame Max Goeslar to 
look after him. Lady Glencora has come to be a great lady in- 
deed, and exercises the privileges of her position in alternately 
snubbing and patronizing her friends, as she thinks they need one 
or the other mode of treatment. 

Mr. Palliser is as earnest over the subdivision of the English 
penny into five farthings as he was in times past over the number 
of eggs consumed at breakfast every morning in Baden. The 
recapitulation of the situation which Mr. Trollope seems to 
think it necessary to give in every third or fourth chapter of his 
serial stories for the benefit of casual readers, swells the size of 
the book somewhat alarmingly, but a judicious practice of the 
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art of skipping enables one to get through it without great expen- 
diture of time. 


MIDDLEMARCH: A study of provincial life. By George Eliot. 
In two volumes. Vol. 1. Pp. 468. New York. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Lewes’ latest novel is passing througlf a trying ordeal be- 
cause of its publication in parts. The interval since Fe/ix Holt 
has been so long that thefquestion is very naturally raised whether 
her powers are declining or growing, and many answer unfavora- 
bly. We rise from perusing the first installment of A/zddlemarch 
with the conviction that all her old power is here. Wedo not 
believe that Shakespeare excels her in the essentially dramatic gift, 
the power to seize.on a character in its inmost traits, and to de- 
pict its development under the modifying force of circumstances. 
Compared with her what painting with a white-wash brush is 
Scott’s and Dickens’ best work! Here is group after group that 
no man ever forgets again, after he has once met them, yet not 
the slightest straining for effect is discovered in any one picture 
of their life and its surroundings. Of course the book is full of 
unpleasant things, like all her books, and the second volume will 
be worse than the first. She is no optimist in her view of life ; 
she thoroughly and systematically disbelieves in poetical justice. 
The clue to this, we are convinced, is not personal lack of hope- 
fulness or constitutional melancholy, or perennial biliousness of 
any sort, mental or physical. It is her philosophy of life, which 
is some type of Positivism. 

It occurred to us in our study of this work that all her writings 
had possibly a polemical aim, and were meant to bring out into 
strong and clear light the imperfections and anomalies of our pre- 
sent form of social organization, as the first step to a better anda 
higher one, perhaps one in which the principles of Positivism 
would take the place now held in the popular mind by sundry 
Christian maxims and methods. She seemed tobe saying: ‘‘ You 
see what a pretty world you are making of it, where souls full of 
high and generous aspirations—like this Dorothea Brooke—have 
no career open to them; where knavish old fools like Feather- 
stone are left tree to wreck and ruin young lives by false pretenses 
and silly caprices ; where bright and well-meaning lads like Fred 
Vincey are kicked about because their wheels don’t fit into the 
common ruts; where pompous hypocrites like Bulstrode move 
society at their will, and have things their own way ; where irreso- 
lute old fools like Brooke come to the surface and are accepted 
by society as its natural kings. How much better some social 
state in which life was consecrated by motives which men under- 
stand and appreciate, and by sacraments of social worth and 
significance ; when a man’s place was fixed by some wise and com 
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petent authority, that had an eye to see and a hand to act. But 
faugh! You go your own way, with your precious right to do 
wrong, and this is where you end.’’ But this is mere conjecture, 
and every reader must fix his own valuation of it. 


THE Ministry or Sonc. By Frances Sidney Havergal. Pp. 205. 

New York: De Witt C. Lent & Company. Philadelphia: Clax- 

ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

This pretty volume in blue and gold is one of the many con- 
tributions made in this generation by persons of its author’s sex, 
to our really devotional poetry. Her poems are already widely 
known in Ameriea by their republication in our many periodicals, 
and we have no doubt that the reception accorded to them in / \ 
their present form will be such as they merit. The book is not 
padded out with prosaic ‘‘ goodiness,”’ and the author’s relation- 
ship to a well-known church musician has born fruit in the 
musical rythm of her poetry. We would find fault, however, with 
the lack of chaste simplicity and the superabundance of verbal 
ornament, which shows that her discipline in rhetoric has not 
been severe enough. This, however, is less prominent in the directly 
devotional pieces than in the narrative poems. The most ambi- 
tious piece in the book is an attempt to characterize the three 
great Oratorios of Haydn, Mendelssohn and Handel. It certainly 
shows fine musical feeling and large powers of expression. 


Oliver Twist, with Twenty-eight Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 
8 vo. Paper socents. Cloth $1.00. 


Martin Chuzzlewit, with Fifty-nine Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. 8vo. Paper $1.00. Cloth $1.50. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, with Fifty-four Illustrations by Thomas 
Worth. 8vo. Paper 75 cents. Cloth $1.25. 


David Copperfield, with portrait of Author and Sixty-one Il- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo. Paper $1.00. Cloth g1.50. 
New York: Harper & Bros. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


These volumes belong to the Household Edition of the Works of Y 
Dickens, and they compare most advantageously with all others ; 
the illustrations are excellent and the prices of the different vol- 
umes are wonderfully low. Those who have not yet furnished them- 
selves with the works of Charles Dickens cannot do better than 
by getting this new edition. 
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The Reign of Law. By the Duke of Argyle. New York: De 
Witt C. Lent & Co. 1872. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger. Price $2.00. 


Salad for the Solitary and the Social. By an Epicure. Re- 
dressed and compounded with sundry additional esculents, suc- 
culents and condiments. Illustrated with fifty-two original de- 
signs by eminent American artists. New York: De Witt C. 
Lent & Co. 1872. For Sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Price $4.00. 


Station Life in New Zealand. By Lady Barker. New York: 
De Witt C. Lent & Co. 1872. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. Price $1.50. 


The Earth a Great Magnet ; a Lecture delivered before the 
Yale Scientific Club, February 14, 1872, by Alfred Marshall 
Mayer, Ph. D. (No. 9, University Series.) New Haven: Chas. 
C. Chatford & Co., 1872. 


The Adventures of a Brownie. By the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’’ New York: Harper & Bros. 1872. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Illustrated 16 mo. Cloth go cents. 


The School of the Army in Germany and France, with a diary 
of Siege-life at Versailles. By Brevet-Major-General W. B. 
Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. New York: Harper 
& Bro. 1872. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Crown. 8. vo. 
$2.50. 

California: A book for Travelersand Settlers. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. New York: Harper & Bro. 1872. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 8 vo. Paper $2.00. Cloth $2.50. 


The Issues of American Politics. By Orrin Skinner. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1872. Crown. 8 vo. Cloth $2.50. 


Report made to the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the 
miseries of Public Prisons, on the proceedings of the International 
Congress, held in Middle Temple Hall, London, July, 1872. 
By Joseph R. Chandler, one of the Vice-presidents of the So- 
ciety, and its Delegate to the Congress. Philadelphia: 1872. 


The Outcast and other Poems. By J. W. Watson. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Price $2. 


Bessie, a novel. By Julia Kavanaugh. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. For sale by Porter and Coates. Price 75 cents. 
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A Lonely Life; a novel. By J. A. St. John Blythe. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Price $1.75. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Public Library of Cincinnati, 
June, 1872. Cincinnati: 1872. 
The Doctor’s Dilemma; a novel. By Hesba Stretton. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. Paper. Price 75 cents. Forsale by 
Porter & Coates. 


The Seven Kings of the Seven Hills. By Mrs. C. H. B. Laing. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Price $1.00 


Bellina’s Norma (with Italian and English words). Edited 
by Arthur Sullivan and J. Pitman. London and New York: 
Boosey & Co. For sale by W. H. Boner & Co., r1ro2 Chestnut 
street. Paper $1.00. Cloth with gilt edges $2.00. 


Dollinger’s Fables and Prophecies of the Middle Ages. Edited 
by Prof. H. B. Smith. New York: Dodd & Mead, 1872. For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Hornhurst Rectory. By Sister M. F. Clare. New York: D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co.,1872. For sale by Peter F. Cunningham. 


Life of Father Mathew. By Sister M. F. Clare. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co., 1872. For sale by Peter F. Cunningham, 


A Biographical Dictionary. By the Rev. R. Parsons. New York : 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 1872. For sale by Peter F. Cunningham. 











